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Bad Weather 

I am 94 and have been a subscriber 
for more than 50 years. I hope I’ll be 
a subscriber for many more. I’ve dis- 
agreed with your writers, correspon- 
dents, supporters, and critics before. 
Never angrily. 

However, I have just read Rick 
Perlstein’s review of Days of Rage 
[“Ignorant Good Will,” July 6/13]. 

I think he intended to send it to the 
National Review, not The Nation. The 
National Review is where it belongs. 
Need I say more? Eugene Baron 

OAK PARK, MICH. 

It is confounding at a time when the 
US government is conducting drone 
terrorist operations overseas, and 
many black Americans are system- 
atically murdered by the police, that 
two of your writers — Eric Alterman 
[“Days of Crazy,” May 4] and Rick 
Perlstein, who both wrote about 
Bryan Burrough’s Days of Rage — are 
obsessed with the actions of an ex- 
tremely small left-wing faction that 
hasn’t been active for decades. It is 
especially confounding when right- 
wing terror organizations, from the 
Ku Klux Klan to the neofascists, are 
not mentioned even in passing. Par 
more people were murdered in the 
Oklahoma City bombing alone than 
in all of the known left-wing bomb- 
ings combined. 

It is especially distressing to me to 
see George Jackson’s name dragged 
through the mud. In his collection 
of prison letters, Soledad Brother, one 
can discern a kind, loving soul en- 
gaged in a struggle against a system 
that ultimately had to murder him to 
silence his message. I would like to 
remind Perlstein that the two inmates 
who were charged with Jackson in 
the death of the Soledad prison guard 
were later acquitted in a court of law. 
It is thus odious for Perlstein to indict 
George Jackson for the crime. 


Prom what I’ve read about Days 
of Rage in the pages of The Nation, it 
appears that the author, Bryan Bur- 
rough, wrote the book as a smear job. 

I find it odd that The Nation is doing 
Pox News’s work in celebrating it, es- 
pecially when news organizations are 
seriously debating whether Dylann 
Roof is a terrorist. Don Handy 

MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH. 

In his piece “Ignorant Good Will,” 
Perlstein plays the old propa- 
ganda game of noncontextualized 
storytelling. Any rational person 
can agree that the violent left — the 
Weather Underground and such — 
committed horrendous acts that 
need to be condemned. But in his 
effort to demonize these folks, Perl- 
stein completely whitewashes by 
omission the source of their anger, 
impotence, and madness: the utterly 
immoral slaughter of 2.5 million 
Vietnamese by an infuriatingly lima- 
tic government — a slaughter that, by 
the way, continues to this day among 
the great numbers of children de- 
formed or killed by the residual 
effects of Agent Orange and imex- 
ploded ordnance. Only someone 
ignorant of that history can conclude 
that these young bomb makers were 
simply mad dogs! If the Weather 
Underground was a disease, then 
American brutality was the virus that 
caused it. At Salzman 

FAIREIELD, VT. 

Useful Idiots 

As a former political and govern- 
ment reporter in Los Angeles and 
a former PR flack for liberal candi- 
dates and ballot issues, I think Eric 
Alterman is too harsh on modern- 
day journalists who report on the 
presidential ambitions of such minor 
and hapless GOP candidates as 
George Pataki and Carly Piorina, 
or even the likes of Governor Chris 
letters(aithenation.com 
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The Trump Style of Politics 

A t this point, little more than a week before the first GOP 
presidential smash-up, one must take a certain pity on 
the 1 5 candidates vying to overtake the race’s undisputed 
front-runner. New York real-estate tycoon and reality- 
TV star Donald Trump. Armed with a fortune somewhere between 

$3 billion and $10 billion, depending on whom you 
believe, and a cunning ability to seize the limelight. 

Trump has climbed to the top of a very crowded 
heap. He leads his nearest rival, Jeb Bush, by several 
points in the national polls and comes in first and 
second in New Hampshire and Iowa, respectively. 

While his campaign outwardly lacks the appearance 
of a traditional effort. Trump has used his wealth 
to quietly buy up high-profile Republican staffers 
in early primary states, creating what is possibly the 
largest extant operation in the field. 

Most significantly, he has dominated 
successive news cycles by making a se- 
ries of ostentatiously offensive comments 
adroitly calibrated to be irresistible to 
the mainstream media, stir up the right- 
wing base, and troll the establishment 
of his own party. Since he jumped into 
the race on June 1 6, Trump has smeared 
undocumented immigrants from Mexico 
as “criminals, drug dealers, rapists”; ridi- 
culed John McCain as “not a war hero” 
because “he was captured”; publicly revealed fellow 
candidate Lindsey Graham’s cellphone number in 
retaliation for Graham calling him a “jackass”; and 
patrolled the US-Mexican border in a baseball cap 
with the slogan “Make America Great Again,” put- 
ting himself in what he repeatedly insisted was “great 
danger.” 

While a few GOP rivals, notably Bush and 
Marco Rubio, denounced some of his remarks, the 
dominant Republican reaction has been nervous 
embarrassment — followed by mass capitulation. As 
President Obama recently observed, GOP lead- 
ers are apparently trying to out-Trump Trump in 
an effort to push him out of the headhnes. To wit, 

Wisconsin Governor Scott Walker (profiled by John 
Nichols on page 12) has promised to undo a widely 
lauded nuclear deal with Iran on “day one” of his 
presidency — the same day he hints at taking “mili- 
tary actions” against an unnamed enemy. Not to be election, it will have finally reaped what it has sown. 



outdone, Arkansas Senator Tom Cotton compared 
Secretary of State John Kerry to Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman prefect who ordered Jesus’ crucifixion; 
Texas senator and presidential candidate Ted Cruz 
predicted that the Obama administration would 
become “the world’s leading financier of radical Is- 
lamic terrorism”; and former Arkansas governor and 
White House aspirant Mike Huckabee warned that 
the deal would “take the Israelis and basically march 
them to the door of the oven.” As of press time, no 
explicit references to Adolf Hitler have 
been made — yet. 

While it’s tempting to laugh Trump 
off as an eccentric celebrity gadfly — or 
relegate coverage of his campaign to the 
entertainment pages, as the Huffmgton 
Post recently did in an unusually ear- 
nest fit of pique — there’s a reason why 
Trump is so far setting the tone for the 
Republican primary: More than any other 
candidate, he cynically and shamelessly 
panders to the party’s increasingly paranoid style. 
This element, sadly, can no longer be considered a 
fringe collection of refuseniks, denialists, birthers, 
repealers, and conspiracy-mongers; it’s now firmly in 
the GOP mainstream. While Trump was playing the 
militiaman in Laredo, Texas, for example, 235 House 
Republicans voted to pass the Enforce the Law for 
Sanctuary Cities Act (dubbed the “Donald Trump 
Act” by Democrats), which would block these cities 
from receiving federal law-enforcement aid — despite 
the fact that sanctuary cities are safer than others, and 
despite the fact that, pace Trump, immigrants are less 
likely to commit crimes than native-born Americans. 

As long as Republican leaders continue to rely on 
such demagoguery, it’s hard to see why conservative 
voters would prefer the C-SPAN version over the 
full Trump. And if the GOP does find itself with 
Donald Trump as its standard-bearer in the general 
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DOCTOROW SPEAKS! 

An Insult to 
a Society 
of Free 
People 

In the July 27, 2000, issue 
otThe Nation, the late El. 
Doctorow wrote about the 
dangers posed by the deeply 
undemocratic notion that 
corporations are people and 
their money political speech: 

H ow contemptuous 
this all is, what 
an enormous hu- 
miliation to a society of free 
people. We may ask those 
who speak of this corrupt and 
corrupting system as a kind 
of speech that mustn’t be 
tampered with, if to privilege 
the free speech of corpora- 
tions with vast treasuries on 
those grounds is not undeni- 
ably to squelch the speech 
of others who don’t have 
the same resources. Or if, in 
fact, this huge application of 
money to the political process 
that so depreciates the power 
of the individual voter is not 
a de facto poll tax, with the 
expected minorities, Afro- 
American, Hispanic, joined 
in their disfranchisement 
by the white citizenry... 

To effect a true and thor- 
oughgoing reform. ..would 
amount to a kind of revolu- 
tion of our national political 
behavior; it would bring 
people of talent and vision 
into political life who are not 
now available to the nation; 
it would be breathtaking, 
predictive of a new authentic 
polyvocal Union; and with the 
possibility, at last, of address- 
ing our entrenched social 
and economic inequities, the 
distortions of our priorities 
and what is grotesque about 
our public institutions, we 
would begin to come out of 
the terrible alienation that af- 
flicts us and think again of the 
beauty of our national prom- 
ise. We would hope to fashion 
ourselves more recognizably 
to the ideal of human rights 
implicit in our Constitution. 


E.L Doctorow, 
1931-2015 

So long, Edgar, it’s been good to know yuh. 

E .L. Doctorow, who died on July 
21 at the age of 84, was not only a 
personal pal; he was a supporter of, 
investor in, and contributor to this 
magazine and, as the world knows, a 
gifted, original, and fiber-relevant novelist. 

I first met Edgar in the late 1960s, when he was 
editor in chief of Dial Press, where his authors in- 
cluded James Baldwin and Norman Mailer. At the 
time, I was editing and publishing Monocle, a small 
journal of pohtical satire. 

We had an idea for a book that became Report 
From Iron Mountain: On the Possibility and Desir- 
ability of Peace. Its premise was that the US govern- 
ment had commissioned a special study 
group to plan the transition from a war 
economy to a peace economy — but the 
group, which met in secret, found that 
without war or the threat of it, the 
economy would collapse, so it quashed 
the report. The book was written by 
Leonard Lewin, with input from econo- 
mist John Kenneth Galbraith, Monocle 
editors Marvin Kitman and Richard 
Lingeman (later executive editor of The 
Nation), and yours truly. 

Although all of its foomotes were to real sources, 
the report itself was, of course, a hoax. But we wanted 
a publisher who would list it as nonfiction and not let 
the sales force know otherwise. In Edgar Doctorow, 
along with Dial Press publisher Richard Baron, we 
found the perfect coconspirators. When a reporter 
from The New York Times called to ask whether it was 
a real, government-commissioned study, Doctorow 
advised him: If you don’t believe it, check out 
the footnotes. And when the reporter called 
the Johnson White House, the officials — ^not 
knowing whether or not the Kennedy ad- 
ministration had commissioned it — simply 
responded, “No comment.” The Times ran 
a front-page story saying this was possibly a 
hoax and possibly a secret government document, 
and the book ended up on the Times bestseller list! 

Little did we know that this episode, exploiting 
the complicated fine between fact and fiction, was 
to prefigure Doctorow’s remarkable career as he 
went on to write, among other works raising critical 
historical, political, and cultural questions. The Book 
of Daniel (inspired by the case of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg), Ragtime, Billy Bathgate, and The March. 

All of this is a matter of public record. What is not 
generally known, however, is Edgar’s unique contri- 
bution to this magazine. I am not only talking about 
the 22 extraordinary articles, essays, meditations, and 



speeches by him that we were privileged to publish, 
commencing in 1978, but we can start there. They 
ranged from his thoughts on “The Rise of Ronald 
Reagan,” and why it was wrong for the writers group 
PEN (on whose board he sat) to invite Secretary of 
State George Shultz to address its annual gather- 
ing, to his meditations “The State of Mind of the 
Union” (1986) and “A Citizen Reads the Constitu- 
tion” (1987), not to mention his subversive reflections 
on “Why We Are Infidels” (2003). 

Were it not for Edgar, I might never have had 
the opportunity to edit The Nation in the first place. 
Long story short: When it became known in 1977 
that James Storrow, the publisher and owner of the 
magazine, was ready to pass the baton to the next 
generation, young Hamilton Eish and I were one of 
20-odd parties that expressed interest. I was a candi- 
date to become editor, while Ham (whom I had got- 
ten to know during Ramsey Clark’s 1974 campaign 
to succeed Jacob Javits as New York senator) set out 
to raise funds to buy the money-losing magazine and 
sustain it while we did our best to raise 
it to a position of self-sustainability. It 
was Edgar who, fresh from his Ragtime 
triumph and without being asked, wrote 
a check for $10,000 so that Ham would 
have some “walking-around money” (as 
Edgar called it) while he did his best to 
raise the $1 million that would make the 
deal possible. 

And when Storrow balked at sign- 
ing the needed option agreement, it 
was Edgar, along with Ralph Nader 
and a couple of other longtime Nation enthusiasts, 
who attended a key meeting that helped persuade 
Storrow — ^who, it turned out, was not quite psycho- 
logically ready to yield control — to sign the deal that 
enabled fundraising to go forward. Some years later, 
Doctorow, who had been at Kenyon College with 
Paul Newman (Edgar hked to joke that it wasn’t until 
the actor graduated that he started to get the good 
parts), set up a dinner date for me with Paul and 
his wife, Joanne Woodward. The result: Newman 
became the magazine’s single largest outside annual 
financial supporter until his death. 

Edgar was always modest when responding 
to questions about where he got the ideas for his 
books, almost as if he had nothing to do with it. 
As Edgar tells it, he was sitting at his desk, having 
written 150 pages about a couple much like the 
Rosenbergs from the vantage of an omniscient nar- 
rator, when suddenly a voice (which turned out to 
be that of their son) emerged from his typewriter, 
and out came The Book of Daniel. Or he was on his 
porch in New Rochelle, when what should come 
riding down the road but the idea for Ragtime, with 
Coalhouse Walker at the wheel. 

Where did Edgar get the idea for Loon Lake'? 
He was driving in the Adirondacks, saw a sign that 
said Loon Lake, and that was it. “You’ve got to let 
things happen to you to write,” he said. A friend once 

(continued on page 6) 
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THE SCORE/BRYCE COVERT + MIKE KONCZAL 

Immortal Fortunes 


I t's a common-sense notion that so- 
ciety’s wealth shouldn’t be governed 
by ghosts. “Our Creator made the 
earth for the use of the living and 
not of the dead,” wrote Thomas 
Jefferson. (Also: “One generation of men can- 
not foreclose or burthen its use to another.”) 
But in our new age of inequality— the top 10 
percent now own nearly 80 percent of all 
wealth— old concerns about wealth and in- 
heritance are coming back from the dead. 

Americans have, historically, had a simple 
approach to dealing with wealth after its holder 
dies: You can do whatever you want with your 
property, but not for very long. Rich people can 
disinherit children. They can put extreme condi- 
tions on how their successors can inherit, like 
requiring marriage. They can build monuments 
to themselves or give everything to their pets. 
But they can only do it so long. Eventually, time 
catches up with them and their estates dissolve. 
Or at least that’s how It used to be. Remem- 


ber that the dead can’t actually do any of this 
themselves because they are, in fact, dead. 
Instead, a trust is empowered to carry out the 
last wishes of the deceased. A trust is simply 
a legal entity that contains property; people 
tell a trust what they want to do, and the trust 
acts like a ghost, enforcing their wishes beyond 
the grave. But there’s a safeguard built In to 
prevent abuses: Trusts have been governed by 
something called the rule against perpetui- 
ties, which places a roughly 100-year limit on 
how long they can exist. This prevents people 
with no connection to the living world from 
putting restrictions on our country’s wealth. 

I In recent years, the safeguard of time 

0 has been eroded. As the tax expert Ray D. 

t Madoff documents in her 2010 book Im- 

1 mortality and the Law: The Rising Power 

I of the American Dead, we are experienc- 


ing a rapid rise of dynasty trusts, which 
massively expand the power of the 
dead over the wealth of the living. 

To take advantage of a change made to 
the tax code In the 1980s, states started to 
radically diminish or outright remove the 
rule against perpetuities in the 1990s. This 
resulted in a race to the bottom, with states 
competing to see which could most effec- 
tively restructure their laws to benefit the 
rich. By 2003, states weakening these rules 
received an estimated $100 billion in ad- 
ditional trust business. Now, 28 states allow 
trusts to live indefinitely, or nearly so, creating 
what are called perpetual dynasty trusts. 

Since they’re designed to live forever, dy- 
nasty trusts can engage in more controlling 
long-term activities than normal trusts, which 
are designed to have an end. Dynasty trusts 
can also avoid taxes for the term of the trust. 

A generous multimillion-dollar tax exemption 
for trusts that skip a generation can be lever- 
aged aggressively. And 
since the eventual death 
of the trust Isn’t built in, 
a dynasty trust can buy 
houses and assets that are 
retained for descendants, 
tax-free, by the trust in- 
definitely. The wealthy 
can tie up their money, outside of any 
public obligation or scrutiny, forever. 

Trusts aren’t the only way in which the dead 
will exercise more control in the future. A 1998 
law extended copyright and patent protections 
far beyond the life of individual creators, and 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership trade agreement 
is set to extend that system overseas. Forbes 
regularly releases a list of the top-earning 
dead celebrities, ranging from James Dean to 
Michael Jackson, and they make significantly 
more than most living, working Americans. 

Economist Thomas Piketty warned us 
against this last year In his blockbuster book 
Capital in the Twenty-First Century. If left un- 
checked, he warned, the wealth of “the past 
tends to devour the future,” becoming more 
central to the functioning of the everyday 
economy. Though Piketty focused on abstract 


economic forces, it’s rules like these that will 
make the wealth earned In past generations 
distort and suffocate our economy. And these 
changes are just the beginning; we’ll soon see 
more policy innovations enabling the rich to 
preserve their wealth Indefinitely. Indeed, If 
given the chance, they’ll use the law to turn 
the economy Into a mausoleum for them- 
selves, rather than a resource for the living. 

MIKE KONCZAL 


The Wealth That Will 
Haunt Us Forever 



Meet Mr. Thurston. He is one of 
the top 10 % of Americans who 
own nearly 80 % of the wealth. 


© When Mr. Thurston dies, 
his weaith is redistributed, 
right? Wrong. 

He put his money into a 

dynasty trust, which can grow 
untaxed as it is passed between 
generations. 

© New state iaws ensure 
the trust never ends. 



As of 2003, 
it irvas estimated that 

$100 billion 

was tied up this way. 

© Mr. Thurston’s ghost 
can continue to controi 
his money. Forever. 


Tracy Loeffelholz Dunn/The Nation 


Since theyVe designed to live forever, 
dynasty trusts can control more, for 
longer, than normal trusts can. 
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96K 

North Carolin- 
ians who voted 
in 2012 using 
same-day reg- 
istration, which 
was eliminated 
in 2013 

2 

Cases of voter 
impersonation 
in North Caro- 
lina since 2000, 
or 0.0000095 
percent of the 
total votes cast 

31 

States that have 
laws requiring 
photo ID to vote 

11 % 

Americans who 
lack proper 
photo ID 

7% 

Estimated drop 
in black voter 
turnout after 
Kansas passed 
its voter-ID 
law in 2011 


“What’s the 
big deal?” 

—Marco Rubio, 

senator (R-FL) 
and presidential 
candidate, when 
asked about voter- 
ID requirements 
In 2012 


(continued from page 4) 

said that Edgar — a student of John Crowe Ransom, the 
Kenyon College professor considered to be the founder 
of the New Criticism — ^was “a walking refutation of the 
intentional fallacy.” When I asked him what would have 
happened if he’d passed a sign for Lake Placid instead, 
Edgar replied, “I did pass the sign, but I didn’t notice it.” 
Then again, he once told an interviewer: “The fact of 
the matter is that for the fiction writer, once the book is 
composed, the fictive machinery keeps going — ^it doesn’t 
turn off Whatever you used to write the book, you’re now 
using your memory to create a fiction about it.” 

We will miss you, Edgar, with your arched right eye- 
brow that let us know your unique appreciation for the 
interaction of fiction and nonfiction, the comic and the 
serious, and how you transcended the simplistic distinc- 
tions between high and low culture. 

The first time Edgar invited Annie (the woman who 
was to become Mrs. Navasky) and me to the Doctorow 
home in New Rochelle, he and his brother Donald 
gave a recital on banjo and guitar. On another occasion, 
before a Nation Town Hall event in support of Poland’s 
Solidarity movement, Edgar invited Pete Seeger over 
to learn the Solidarity protest songs in Polish from a 
visiting member of the movement, so that he might 
introduce them at Town Hall. If words could sing, this 
note would end with Pete singing Woody Guthrie’s “So 
Long, It’s Been Good to Know Yuh.” VICTOR NAVASKY 


Pre-K Isn’t Enough 

New York’s mayor needs an education vision. 

T he election of Bill de Blasio as mayor of 
New York City raised the hopes and ex- 
pectations of progressives throughout the 
country. This was especially the case among 
those who believed that he would develop 
a progressive vision and approach to managing the city’s 
public schools. After 12 years of corporate-style “reform” 
under his predecessor, Michael Bloomberg — an experi- 
ment that became the model for several other cities across 
the country — many in the five boroughs and elsewhere 
anxiously waited to see whether de Blasio could lead the 
way in creating a progressive alternative. 

In some important respects, he has delivered. Within 
his first year in office, the mayor significandy expanded 
access to preschool for children in the city, creating 
more than 26,000 full-time pre-K slots. (Though 
many of the preschools are nowhere close to “high 
quality,” he still deserves credit for expanding ac- 
cess to such a considerable extent.) In his second 
year, he has pledged to enact a new approach to 
help struggling schools and to significantly expand 
the number of community schools — ^which provide a 
range of services, including health, nutrition, and case 
management — to relieve some of the burdens related to 
poverty. The mayor has dedicated $150 million to support 
this effort, and while some have questioned his ability to 
implement such an ambitious initiative quickly and effec- 


tively, few question whether it is needed. Einally, de Blasio 
has made peace and settled contracts with the city’s major 
labor unions, including the United Eederation of Teach- 
ers, which he has embraced as a parmer in most of the 
important decisions facing the school system. 

But as he moves deeper into his term, de Blasio will 
no longer be able to lead by initiative alone. He needs 
to provide a well-articulated rationale for his different 
approach to managing schools, and he needs this so that 
he can mobilize his base — parents, teachers, and pro- 
gressives generally — to support him in the fight to save 
public education. It will not be easy. 

Over the last decade, a national coalition of education 
“reformers” — including the Gates, Walton Eamily, and 
Broad foundations; Democrats for Education Reform; 
hedge-fund leaders and business CEOs; and a bipartisan 
collection of prominent politicians Qeb Bush, Chris 
Christie, and Barack Obama, just to name a few) — has 
embraced a distinct agenda: expand the number of char- 
ter schools, use high-stakes testing to evaluate teachers, 
and embrace the standards known as Common Core. 
In New York, this coalition has already won victories 
against the mayor, thanks in part to the support of the 
state’s governor, Andrew Cuomo. 

At the end of the state’s legislative session this past 
June, in a gesture that was widely seen as a slap in the 
face for de Blasio, the mayor was given only a year to 
continue his control of the city’s schools. (Under the 
current system, the mayor — rather than an elected 
school board — has the power to make decisions con- 
cerning the management of public schools.) While 
de Blasio may ultimately be granted more time, it has 
become increasingly clear that unless he is able to in- 
spire his base to defend his education policies, he will 
continue to be thwarted. And the most effective way for 
the mayor to inspire his base is to put forward a coherent 
and compelling progressive vision for education. 

This vision, which de Blasio should begin outlining 
right away, must be at once aspirational and pragmatic, 
civic and economic. Tapping deep into the mayor’s goal of 
reducing inequality, it should explain why a strong system 
of public education is vital to residents of the city, whether 
or not they have children in the schools, at the same 
time that it presents a persuasive strategy for addressing 
the school system’s many problems. It should redefine, 
through a set of bold yet basic ideals, what a quality educa- 
tion is, and it should anchor those ideals in an ambitious 
agenda that de Blasio can begin implementing now. 

At a minimum, this agenda should do the following: 

§ Address the overwhelming segregation of the 
public schools hy hoth race and class. Last year, on the 
60th anniversary of the Supreme Court’s Brown v. Board 
of Education decision, the Civil Rights Project at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, released a report 
showing that New York City schools were among the 
most segregated in the nation. Surprisingly, neither the 
mayor nor his schools chancellor. Carmen Larina, com- 
mented on the report. While the city’s stark residential 
segregation makes a solution to this problem difficult, 
the rapid gentrification occurring in some areas makes 
it possible to use strategies like magnet schools, which 





Not getting the sleep you need? 

Is your pillow the problem? 


On its 10 year anniversary and with over five million satisfied customers, 
MyPillow® has been selected the Official Pillow of the National Sleep Foundation' 


How Well Did You Sleep Last Night? 

Did you toss and turn all night? Did you wake up 
with a sore neck, head ache, or was your arm asleep? 

Do you feel like you need a nap even though you slept 
for eight hours? Just like you, i would wake up in the 
morning with all of those problems and I couldn't figure 
out why. Like many people who have trouble getting a 
good night's sleep, my lack of sleep was affecting the quality 
of my life. I wanted to do something about my sleep problems, 
but nothing that i tried worked. 


The Pillow Was the Problem 


i bought every pillow on the market that promised to give 
me a better night's sleep. No matter how many pillows I used, 
I couldn't find one that worked and finally I decided to invent 
one myself. I began asking everyone I knew what qualities 
they'd like to see in their "perfect pillow", and got many 
responses: "I'd like a pillow that never goes flat", "I'd like 
my pillow to stay cool" and "I'd like a pillow that adjusts 
to me regardless of my sleep position." After hearing 
everyone had the same problems that I did, i spent 
the next two years of my life inventing MyPillow. 


MyPillow® to the Rescue 

Flash forward ten years and MyPillow, Mike Lindell's revolutionary pillow design, has 
helped 5 million people improve the quality of their sleep. MyPillow has received 
thousands of testimonials about the relief MyPillow has brought to people who suffered 
from migraines, snoring, fibromyalgia, neck pain and many other common issues. 

Lindell has been featured on numerous talk shows, including Fox 
Business News and /mus in the Morning. Lindell and MyPillow have 
also appeared in feature stories in The New York Times and the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune. MyPillow has received the coveted "Q Star 
Award" for Product Concept of the Year from QVC, and has been 
selected as the Official Pillow of the National Sleep Foundation. 

MyPillow's patented technology can help with all of the most 
common causes of sleep loss and allows you to adjust it to any sleeping position. 

You can even wash and dry MyPillow as easily as your favorite pair of blue jeans! 
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"Until I was diagnosed with 
various sleep issues, i had 
no idea why my sleep was 
so interrupted throughout 
the night. I watch imus each 
morning and heard endless 
testimonials about MyPillow. 

I took his advice and ordered 
a MyPillow. Now I wake up 
rested and ready to conquer 
the day ahead. Thank you for 
helping me remember what 
it's like to sleep like a baby!" 

- Jacqueline H. 


Unprecedented Guarantee and Warranty 

I do all of my own manufacturing in my home state of Minnesota and all materials are 100% made in 
the U.S.A. I'm so confident MyPillow will help you, I'm offering an unprecedented 60-day money back 
guarantee and a 10-year warranty not to go flat! I truly believe MyPillow is the best pillow in the world 
and that if everyone had one, they would get better ^ v y /y y yy Michael j. Linden 
sleep and the world would be a much happier place. ceo, MyPiiiow, inc. 

Get the Sleep You've Been Dreaming About 

Save 50% today when you use promo code; "NATIONS" 

BUY NOW AT: mypillow.com OR call 800.467.1572 
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The mayor’s 
vision should 
explain why a 
strong system 
of public edtica- 
tion is vital to 
residents of the 
city, whether 
or not they 
have children 
in the schools. 


have proved effective elsewhere, to create diverse, high- 
quality schools. The mayor could also petition to have 
the enrollment boundaries of some districts modified in 
order to increase diversity. 

§ Move beyond a narrow focus on school im- 
provement to create high-quality schools in the 
poorest neighborhoods. While there is evidence that 
the small high schools created during the Bloomberg 
years were better than the large schools they replaced, 
the city’s poorest neighborhoods still have a dearth of 
good schools. According to a recent report by the Cen- 
ter for New York City Affairs at the New School, 
nearly four in 10 city high schools do not offer algebra 
II, physics, or chemistry, and a 2012 Schott Foundation 
report showed that only 18 percent of the city’s black 
students and 16 percent of its Latino students were 
enrolled in high-performing schools. Rather than sim- 
ply tinkering with troubled schools, the mayor must go 
further in building strong, high-quality schools that can 
expand the educational opportunities available to low- 
income students. 

§ Articulate an appropriate role for eharter schools. 

In all likelihood, charter schools are here to stay, so rather 
than attempting to limit their growth, de Blasio should 
push for greater accountability in how public funds are 
used; he should also call for parents to have explicit rights 
in decision-making, and for fairness for charter-school 
teachers, who are often overworked. In addition, the 
mayor could insist that new charters be located in the most 
disadvantaged neighborhoods and serve their fair share 
of high-need populations (for instance, Enghsh-language 
learners, the homeless, and formerly incarcerated youth). 


COMIX NATION 

MIKE HUCKA8EE RECENTLV SAID OE THE IRAN 
DEAL TMAT OBAMA Wia-ANDI C3UOTE: 



§ Work with the teachers union to devise a vi- 
able and efifeetive evaluation system. It is not enough 
for the mayor to state his opposition to rating teachers 
by a formula that includes student test scores. He must 
offer an alternative approach that ensures that teachers 
will be evaluated fairly and removed expeditiously (even 
when they have tenure) if they are unfit to work in the 
city’s classrooms. Such a proposal should also include 
provisions for attracting and retaining highly qualified 
teachers in struggling schools. 

§ Adopt a meaningful role for parents. One of the 
main criticisms of the Bloomberg administration was 
that it cut parents out of key decisions related to school 
governance. Thus far, de Blasio has done nothing to 
address this issue. He should articulate a strategy for 
increasing parental involvement in governance, with the 
goal of making schools more responsive to the parents 
and neighborhoods they serve. 

§ Disrupt the school-to-prison pipeline. Several re- 
cent reports have shown that the punitive discipline poli- 
cies used by many of the city’s schools have contributed to 
large numbers of the most disadvantaged students being 
suspended or even arrested for minor offenses committed 
in school. Many of these unsupervised students end up 
getting in trouble with the law and become ensnared in 
the juvenile-corrections system. The mayor has an oppor- 
tunity to show that schools can be kept safe and orderly by 
coordinating services from other city departments, such as 
the departments of Health and of Youth and Community 
Development. He can also provide additional funds for 
counselors and social workers so that schools have the 
resources to address factors that frequently contribute to 
discipline problems. 

This is by no means an exhaus- 
tive list, but it could serve as the 
foundation for a coherent vision 
and strategy. The nation is in the 
midst of a battle over the future 
of public education. The stakes 
are high because powerful forces 
are determined to dismantle this 
system. 

Despite their flaws, public 
schools continue to be more ac- 
cessible and stable than other in- 
stitutions, and they offer hope and 
opportunity to millions of children 
across the country. Bill de Blasio 
has the opportunity to play a lead- 
ing role in revitalizing and sustain- 
ing our schools. Let’s hope that he 
will seize it. PEDRO NOGUERA 


MATT BORS 


Pedro Noguera is a professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. His books include Excellence 
Through Equity, coedited with Alan 
Blankstein, and Schooling for Resil- 
ience: Improving the Life Trajecto- 
ries of Black and Latino Boys, with 
Edward Fergus and Margary Martin. 


Introducing The new and revolutionary 
Jacuzzi® Hydrotherapy Shower. 



AGING = PAIN 

For many, arthritis and spinal 
disc degeneration are the most 
common source of pain, along 
with hips, knees, shoulders and 
the neck. In designing the Jacuzzi 
Hydrotherapy Shower, we worked 
with expert physicians to maximize 
its pain relieving therapy by 
utilizing the correct level of water 
pressure to provide gentle yet 
effective hydrotherapy. 

JACUZZI® SHOWER = RELIEF 


The lacuzz’T Hydrotherapy Shower 
provides a lifetime of comfort and 
relief . . . safely and affordably. 


Four Jacuzzi® 
ShowerPro^'^ 
jets focus on 
the neck, back, 
hips, knees and 
may help ease 
the pain and 
discomfort of: 

' Arthritis • Neuropathy 

' Circulation Issues • Sciatica 
' Aches and pains • Inflammation 



As we age, the occasional aches and 
pains of everyday life become less and 
less occasional. Most of us are bothered 
by sore muscles, creaky joints and general 
fatigue as we go through the day- and it’s 
made worse by everything from exertion 
and stress to arthritis and a number of 
other ailments. Sure, there are pills and 
creams that claim to provide comfort, 
but there is only one 100% natural way 
to feel better... hydrotherapy. Now, 
the world leader in hydrotherapy has 
invented the only shower that features 
Jacuzzi® Jets. It’s called the Jacuzzi® 
Hydrotherapy Shower, and it can truly 
change your life. 


For over 50 years, the Jacuzzi® Design 
Engineers have worked to bring the 
powerful benefits of soothing hydrotherapy 
into millions of homes. Now, they’ve 
created a system that can fit in the space of 
your existing bathtub or shower and give 
you a lifetime of enjoyment, comfort and 
pain-relief. They’ve thought of everything. 
From the high-gloss acrylic surface, 
slip-resistant flooring, a hand-held shower 
wand, a comfortable and adjustable seat, 
to strategically-placed grab bars and lots of 
storage, this shower has it all. 

Why wait to experience the Jacuzzi® 
Hydrotherapy Shower? Call now... it’s 
the first step in getting relief from those 
aches and pains. 
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HEAR! HEAR! 

150 Years of 
Feminism 


W e’re proud to an- 
nounce that The Na- 
tion has been given 
the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America’s 2015 Maggie 
Award for Excellence in Media. 

The Maggie Awards recognize 
journalists and publications that 
deepen the public’s understand- 
ing of reproductive rights in 
particular and women’s rights in 
general— something The Nation 
has been doing for 150 years. 

The Nation supported women’s 
suffrage as early as 1866— one 
year after its founding— and 
played a crucial role as a forum 
for conversations about feminism 
in the 1920s, exploring the evolv- 
ing attitudes toward monogamy, 
extramarital affairs, child-rearing, 
and what we now call sexual poli- 
tics. Under Freda Kirchwey from 
1937 to 1955, The Nation was also 
the first national weekly maga- 
zine to be edited by a woman. 

In the 1950s, The Nation 
began to question state prohibi- 
tions on abortion, which forced 



women to seek out the services 
of black-market “doctors” and 
led to thousands of deaths. After 
the Roe v. Wade decision in 1973, 
The Nation hailed the end of an 
era in which “the right to abor- 
tion depended on the economic 
status of those who desired it.” 

Planned Parenthood recog- 
nized tUen-Nation columnist Jes- 
sica Valenti with a Maggie Award 
in 2014, and longtime columnist 
Katha Pollitt in 2013. Editor and 
publisher Katrina vanden Heuvel 
won a Maggie in 1994, and other 
Nation contributors won in 2010 
and 2011. Cheers to 150 years! 



Life After Jon Stewart 

How will we watch the GOP debates without him? 


W hen I appeared on The Daily 
Show in late 2002, host Jon 
Stewart wanted to know 
why conservatives seemed to 
have a more effective mes- 
sage than progressives. “Are they better at selling 
their ideas, or [do] they just have better ideas?” he 
asked. Although I disputed his premise, the Bush 
administration and its allies clearly had marginal- 
ized opposition to the impending war in Iraq, and 
Stewart still thought of himself as an impartial 
observer. “Join us in the center,” he said as the 
interview concluded. “That is my movement.” 

But it wouldn’t be long before Stewart, whose 
16-year run on The Daily Show comes to an end on 
August 6, became one of the most important and 
influential voices on the left — an improbable icon 
who cut through right-wing talking points with 
satire while making progressive ideas sound like 
common sense. Stewart’s show provided valuable 
airtime to views that were often neglected, even 
denigrated, in the mainstream media, and made 
them sound appealing. And by reviving politi- 
cal humor on a nightly basis, he helped turn on 
young (and old) people to politics and broaden the 
progressive base. 

The US invasion of Iraq was a turning point in 
Stewart’s career. While most of the media cheered 
on the war and caricatured its opponents, Stewart 
transformed The Daily Show from simply “fake 
news” into something far more significant: a place 
for dissent. As media critic David Folkenflik wrote 
in April 2003 , “For those who like to see television 
take antiwar figures seriously — or at least some- 
what seriously — there’s really been only one sure 
place to turn in recent weeks: Comedy Central’s 
‘The Daily Show.’” 

Stewart mocked the media’s coverage of the in- 
vasion by, for example, replacing the triumphant 
soundtrack behind Fox News’s bombing footage 
with “tacky 1970s-style funk.” But he also found 


his voice and used it to push back against a domi- 
nant political and media establishment that gave 
little credence to opposition to the war. “It’s as 
though there’s only two positions you can have,” 
he observed. “You’re either for the war or against 
the troops.” 

As the years passed, Stewart continued to ques- 
tion the logic behind the Iraq War and, indeed, 
the entire “war on terror,” perhaps most notably 
in his 2008 interview with former British prime 
minister Tony Blair. “Nineteen people flew into 
the towers,” Stewart said to Blair, a strong sup- 
porter of the Bush administration’s strategy. “It 
seems hard for me to imagine that we could go to 
war enough, to make the world safe enough, that 
19 people wouldn’t want to do harm to us. So it 


Stewart is almost 
certainly part of 
the reason that 
young Americans 
are more liberal, 
on a host of 
issues, than 
their parents. 

Relief Program (TARP). During the interview, 
Warren explained that “pulhng the threads out 
of the regulatory fabric” had led to the financial 
crisis and made a clear argument for imposing 
stricter regulations on big banks. “That was like 
financial chicken soup for me,” Stewart replied. ^ 
“That actually put things in perspective and s 
made a little bit of sense.” As Warren rose in | 
prominence, winning election to the Senate and | 
becoming a champion of fairness for working I 


seems like we have to 
rethink a strategy that 
is less military-based.” 

Stewart’s contribu- 
tion to the public de- 
bate was not limited 
to the realm of foreign 
policy. In April 2009, 
he hosted Elizabeth 
Warren, then a little- 
known Harvard Law 
School professor ap- 
pointed by Congress 
to provide oversight 
of the Troubled Asset 
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families, her political career was fueled in part by her 
regular appearances on The Daily Show, where she was 
a guest six times. 

Stewart was also a vocal and relentless media critic. 
As the coverage of politics grew ever more trivial and 
polarizing and ever less informative, Stewart pleaded 
for a better discourse, famously castigating the hosts of 
CNN’s Crossfire for, in his words, “hurting America.” 
And perhaps nobody on television did more than Stewart 
to define Fox News as the reliably partisan outlet that 
most people know it as today. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Stewart, 
however, was the vast influence he commanded from his 
perch on late-night cable. For a generation of Americans, 
Stewart provided a political education that helped shape 
their worldview. Indeed, as early as 2004, there was evi- 
dence that young people were increasingly getting their 
information from The Daily Show instead of more tradi- 


tional sources. And for the past decade, public surveys 
have consistently rated Stewart among the most popular 
and trusted names in news. Although it’s impossible to 
prove, Stewart is almost certainly one of the reasons that 
younger Americans are more liberal, on a host of issues, 
than their parents. 

“What’s important is doing something worthwhile,” 
Stewart said in 1998, before he took the reins at The Daily 
Show. Judging him by that standard, Stewart’s tenure has 
been an astounding success. He made us laugh, yes, but 
he also encouraged us to think. He challenged the con- 
ventional wisdom and amplified dissent. He was a small-D 
democrat in the truest sense of the word, always holding 
the powerful to account for subordinating the public 
interest to private greed. That’s his legacy — and nothing 
could be more worthwhile. KATRINA vanden HEUVEL 


Katrina vanden Heuvel is editor and publisher o/The Nation. 


^TWEETTHAT! 


It’s not a matter 
of #SandraBland 
being 

“respectful” It’s 
a matter of the 
policeman feeiing 
emasculated by 
a black woman 
who knew her 
rights 

@CiintSmithlii, 

poet and educator 
Clint Smith 


SNAPSHOT/DESMOND BOYLAN 

Celebration in Havana 

An empioyee of the US Embassy in Havana directs crowds rallying outside the building on July 20, the first day of 
normalized relations between the countries since 1961. Although the building was officially upgraded to embassy 
status on July 20, the American flag will not be raised above it until Secretary of State John Kerry visits in August. 
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Deadline Poet 


THE LAMENT OF JOHN KASICH 

In polls your announcement should give you a 
bump. 

But mine was drowned out by that blustering 
Trump. 

The timing of this has me really quite vexed. 
Will I be upstaged by Kardashians next? 


BACK ISSUES/1956,1973,1974 

Recognizing the Type 


J ohn Nichols 
writes in this 
issue that Scott 
Walker is “the most 
politically savvy and 
comfortably cynical 
contender for the 
presidency since 
Richard Nixon.” 

For those who may 
have forgotten 
what Nixon was like 
(or are too young 
to know in the first 
place), The Nation’s 
archives are a good 
place to start for a 
quick, if depress- 
ing, refresher. 

Here’s journal- 
ist Gene Marine, in 
1956, when Nixon 
was vice president: 
“It is no accident 
that his popular- 
ity— which is real 
and not to be un- 
derestimated— is 
strongest where the 
popularity of the 
soap opera is stron- 
gest. There, in that 
cardboard world, 
heroes are young, 
good-looking; they 
wear neat suits and 
open smiles, and 
speak in perfectly 
chosen cliches.” 

Or this April 
1973 editorial, after 
Nixon finally admit- 
ted there had been 
a cover-up in the 
Watergate affair: 
“When his personal 



political fortunes 
are at stake, he has 
no character, hence 
no scruples. He 
will bite any bullet. 


sacrifice any under- 
ling, and deny the 
undeniable. What- 
ever political self- 
interest dictates, 
that he will do.” 

Finally, here’s 
novelist Mark Har- 
ris after Nixon’s 
resignation in 1974: 
“The problem is 
psychological, not 
legalistic. America 
needs to learn to 
recognize the type. 
The next Richard 
Nixon may go all 
the way, which 
this one was fluk- 
ily prevented from 
doing. We need 
to learn to make 
better connec- 
tions between 
the things a man 
purports to stand 
for, and the things 
he truly intends.” 

—Richard Kreitner 








Scott Walker 


and the ruthless politics ofWalkerism, 


by JOHN NICHOLS 





The Nation 



f COTT KEVIN WALKER, ERESH 

from a free-spending yet folksy campaign in which he carried his lunch in 
a brown paper bag and promised to create 250,000 jobs, delivered his first 
inaugural address as governor of Wisconsin on January 3, 2011. “I stand 
before you not as the governor of one party or another, or the governor of 
one part of the state or another,” he declared. “Today, I stand before you as 
the governor for all of the people in the state of Wisconsin.” 

Days later, Walker traveled from Madison, the state capital, to Beloit, a 
working-class town battered by plant closings. But he wasn’t reaching out to 
laid-off workers or confirming his commitment to a city that hadn’t voted for 
him. He was meeting with Diane Hendricks, the billionaire who would be- 
come his most generous campaign donor. A political compatriot of the Koch 
brothers, Hendricks had a question for him: “Any chance we’ll ever get to be 
a completely red state, and work on these unions, and become a right-to-work 
[state]?” This was an explicitly political question about destroying unions, 
which generally back Democrats, as part of a strategy to turn the swing state of 
Wisconsin into a Republican bastion. Walker didn’t blink. “Yes... we’re going 
to start in a couple weeks with our budget- adjustment bill,” the new governor 
confided. “The first step is, we’re going to deal with collective bargaining for 
all public-employee unions, because you use divide-and-conquer....” 

Although this preacher’s son has developed a reputation for peddling many 
versions of the truth, Scott Walker never lies to billionaires who write cam- 
paign checks. Within weeks, he launched an assault on public-sector unions 
that provoked mass demonstrations and eventually led 
more than 900,000 Wisconsinites to petition for his re- 
moval. That battle, culminating with his victory in a recall 
election, helped to propel Walker onto the national stage 
as a conquering hero for Republicans, who have made him 
a front-runner for their party’s 2016 presidential nomi- 
nation. But it also exposed the unblinking hypocrisy of 
Walker, the most politically savvy and comfortably cynical 
contender for the presidency since Richard Nixon. 

When a video of the meeting with Hendricks surfaced 
just before the 2012 recall election. Walker knew he was 
in trouble. His answer was to deny everything, with the 
aw-shucks smile and knowing wink of a man who un- 
derstands that in a new media age, it is possible to surf 
through a few days of bad publicity on a wave of echo- 
chamber spin and overwhelming campaign expenditures. 

He wasn’t talking about dividing and conquering Wiscon- 
sin for political purposes. Walker said; he was explaining 
(to a billionaire campaign donor) how to reduce the influ- 
ence of “a handful of special interests.” As for enacting the 
anti-labor legislation he had promised Hendricks, Walker 
declared: “It’s not going to get to my desk. I’m going to do 
everything in my power to make sure it isn’t there.” 

Yet after he won the recall and was reelected in 2014, 

Walker signed a sweeping right-to-work law as an all- 
but-announced candidate for the 2016 GOP nod. He 
made no effort to argue that the circumstances had 
changed or that his views had evolved: His office simply 
announced that the governor was a longtime supporter 
of right-to-work measures, while Walker declared that 
signing the anti-union law sent “a powerful message 
across the country and across the world.” 


tCDon’t 
trust him. 
He will stab 
you in the 
back.99 

—Representative 
Gwen Moore 


Walker has kept his promise to Hendricks: He has 
divided and conquered. In a little over four years as 
governor, he has obliterated moderate Republicans and 
mainstream conservatism in a state where both once 
flourished. In their place has evolved a win-at-any-cost 
new politics built around Walker, who has ripped up elec- 
tion laws, governance, and personal relationships so thor- 
oughly that Wisconsin’s largest newspaper, the Milwaukee 
Journal Sentinel, calls him “the most divisive Wisconsin 
politician in hving memory” — ^in a state that was repre- 
sented byjoe McCarthy in the Senate as recently as 1957. 
Walker has not turned Wisconsin “completely red,” but 
he has conquered foes in both parties and remade the po- 
litical infrastructure to the point that he can now boast 
to compromise-averse Republicans: “If our reforms can 
work in a blue state like Wisconsin, they can work any- 
where in America.” But which reforms? The changes 
that Walker trumpets on the campaign trail — assaults on 
public employees, public education, public services, and 
unions; the rejection of federal mandates; and the remak- 
ing of economic-development programs and tax schemes 
to distribute wealth upward — haven’t worked any better 
than the failed austerity schemes in Europe. Wisconsin 
trails far behind neighboring states like Minnesota and 
the rest of the nation when it comes to job creation and 
economic vitality. However, the “reforms” that matter 
most to Walker — those that enhance his personal power 
and electability — have been successful enough to make 
him a serious contender for the Republican nomination. 

National polls as well as surveys from Iowa, the first 
caucus state, suggest that many sincere conservatives are 
excited by Walker, who presents himself as more reliably 
right-wing than establishment favorites like Jeb Bush 
and Marco Rubio and more electable than right-wing 
heartthrobs like Ben Carson, Mike Huckabee, and Ted 
Cruz. Yet Representative Gwen Moore, a Milwaukee 
Democrat who beat Walker in a legislative race 25 years 
ago and eventually served in the state legislature with 
him, has a warning for wide-eyed Republican stalwarts: 
“Don’t trust him. He will stab you in the back.” Walker 
will “move to the left or the right... depending on who 
is bankrolling him,” she argues. There is plenty of evi- 
dence for this on issues as seemingly difficult to straddle 
as abortion rights, marriage equality, immigration poli- 
cy, and Donald Trump trolling the 2016 campaign. But 
there’s more to this governor than the standard political 
practice of talking out of both sides of one’s mouth — or 
even following the dictates of one’s donors. 

No one should imagine that a President Walker would 
appoint moderate Supreme Court justices, build bipar- 
tisan coahtions, or govern in any way that might offend 
GOP Super-PAC contributors. There is nothing bold or 
innovative about Walker, nothing unpredictable or (de- 
spite the title of his comically self-serving autobiography) 
unintimidated. He works methodically, checking every 
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box necessary to secure and engage the party base. Yet across a quarter-century 
as a legislator, chief executive of Wisconsin’s largest county, and governor, he 
has shown little interest in expanding that base or “spreading the gospel” be- 
yond true believers, and he relishes every opportunity to recount how angry 
he makes “the left.” 

T he way to understand this governor begins with 
the recognition that, while he has always embraced 
Republicanism and conservatism, his primary focus is 
Walkerism — the advancement of Scott Walker. Don’t look for, 
say, a libertarian streak in this guy, or the old right’s dubious- 
ness about military adventurism. Walker talks a good anti-government game, 
but he’s been on the government payroll for 22 of his 47 years. Downsizing 
government isn’t really his thing; rather, he has a penchant for using it to 
reward friends, punish enemies, and, above all, promote his political career. 
In this, suggests former White House counsel and Watergate conspirator 
John Dean, Walker is “a double high authoritarian governor, a conservative 
without conscience.” That makes the boyishly affable Walker less comparable 
to the Republican president he claims to revere, Ronald Reagan, and much 
more comparable to a Republican president he never mentions. In fact. 
Dean began arguing several years ago. Walker is “more 
Nixonian than even Richard Nixon himself (the authori- 
tarian leader with whom I was, and am, so very familiar).” 

Dean chooses his words in a careful, lawyerly fashion: 

He says not that Walker is like Nixon, but rather that he 
is “more Nixonian” than Nixon. The passion for politics 
may be similarly intense, but Nixon brought a serious- 
ness and precision to the work of governing that Walker 
has never displayed. The determination to use power for 
political advantage may be the same, but Walker is far 
more focused than the 37th president ever was on mak- 
ing structural changes that lock in those advantages — for 
himself and for a party remade in his image. It’s not that 
Nixon wouldn’t have gone as far as Walker has gone — 
and is prepared to go — to do so. Instead, it’s that Walker 
is living in an era when Supreme Court rulings have 
cleared the way for multibillion-dollar campaigns and 
unaccountable “dark money” manipulations; an era when 
the old media have entered a death spiral and the new 
media have steered partisans into hardened information 
silos, making it difficult to challenge their fixed opinions; 
an era when both major parties attack government, even 
as they govern in the interests of crony capitalism. 

Walker embraces the new money with gusto, break- 
ing Wisconsin fundraising records; appearing at the Koch 
brothers’ summits; jetting to Las Vegas to woo Sheldon 
Adelson; and cashing almost $500,000 in checks from the 
late Bob Perry, funder of the “Swiff Boat” assault on John 
Kerry in 2004. 

Walker is also a detail-oriented 
tactician who is always, in all but 
name, his own campaign man- 
ager. Blur the distinctions between 
Karl Rove and George W. Bush, 
or James Carville and Bill Clin- 
ton, and you get Scott Walker, 
the strategist as candidate. His 
2016 campaign is a role for which 
Walker has trained since he was 
posting handmade Reagan signs at 
age 12. As a College Republican, 
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Walkerism at work: 

The governor meets 
with Koch aiiy Diane 
Hendricks in 2011 
and promises to 
iaunch an attack on 
pubiic-sector unions. 



Walker ran for election as student-council president 
at Milwaukee’s Marquette University, losing a dirty- 
tricks-marred campaign that saw the student newspaper 
declare him “unfit” for the office. But high-school and 
college campaigns were just early way stations in a ca- 
reer that has seen Walker wage more than two dozen 
primary and general-election campaigns in 25 years — 
always with an eye toward the next-highest office. 

These days. Walker downplays his obsession with 
campaigning, claiming an interest in “service” rather 
than politics and assuring the state’s voters that “I had no 
master plan.” But a veteran Republican who has known 
Walker for decades and still works with him scoffs at 
that line, asserting that “Scott had this all worked out by 
the time he was 20. Politics is all he ever wanted to do.” 
Indeed, Walker was so determined to get into the fray 
that he quit college 34 credits short of a degree in 1990. 
He now claims that he did so because he had landed a 
“quasi” full-time job as a Red Cross fundraiser — but 
within weeks of quitting Marquette, Walker was gather- 
ing signatures to challenge Gwen Moore for a seat in the 
state legislature. He knocked on 13,000 doors in Moore’s 
Milwaukee district, developing targeted literature and 
advertising and forming partnerships that would remain 
in place throughout his gubernatorial runs. After losing 
to Moore, Walker hopped over to a more conservative 
suburban district and won election in 1993. He was just 
25, but the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel called him “an ac- 
tive Republican insider.” 

Walker likes to present himself as mission-driven (“I 
really think there’s a reason why God put all these po- 
litical thoughts in my head”), yet his approach to public 
service has always been robotically focused on the next 
campaign — as opposed to a grand vision. As a new leg- 
islator, he joined the right-wing, corporate-dominated 
American Legislative Exchange Council (ALEC), be- 
coming a reliable champion of its “model legislation” 
for prison expansion, privatization, and union-busting. 
Walker remains so closely ahgned with the group — 
he gave the keynote address at its annual meeting this 
summer — that the legislative tally in his campaign 
announcement (“[We] passed lawsuit reform and reg- 
ulatory reform.... We enacted the Castle Doctrine [a 
homeowners’ version of ‘stand your ground’] and con- 
cealed carry... and we now require a photo ID to vote”) 
sounds like a list of ALEC’s greatest hits. 

Walker’s relationship with ALEC illustrates his ap- 
proach to governing: He likes to download and follow 
templates that are vetted by powerful campaign donors 
and lobbyists. When the conserva- 
tive media started to question his 
foreign-policy credentials (espe- 
cially after he answered a question 
about terrorist threats by declaring, 
“If I can take on 100,000 protest- 
ers, I can do the same across the 
world”). Walker scrambled to em- 
brace the fiercely hawkish agenda of 
former vice president Dick Cheney. 
He now gets kudos from The Weekly 
Standard and National Review. 
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W ALKER IS A MASTER AT REWRITING 

his own narrative. Fifteen years 
younger than Jeb Bush, Walker has 
always been adept at social media 
and at tapping the talk-radio and Fox 
News bases. The governor knows that the old media are 
dying, that newspapers and broadcast outlets are down- 
sizing their political coverage, and that the reporters and 
editors who remain are so frightened about enraging 
their aging audience that they often pull their punches. 
Walker regularly refuses to answer questions — and gets 
away with it. When pressed, he simply creates a new 
story line: For example, when he took a beating during 
the 2012 campaign for falling dramatically short on his 
promise to create 250,000 jobs. Walker produced a set 
of absurdly favorable figures that he declared to be “the 
final job numbers.” They weren’t, and the fact-checking 
site PolitiFact rated the stunt as a “pants-on-fire” lie — 
but not before much of the state’s media had uncritically 
trumpeted his claim. 

Of the almost 150 fact-checks on Walker’s assertions 
by PolitiFact, nearly half — 49 percent — ^have been rat- 
ed “false,” “mostiy false,” or “pants-on-fire” lies. Even 
when his pants are on fire. Walker doesn’t blink. He 
merely opines that he is “the most scrutinized politician 
in America” and claims absolution. Then he does anoth- 
er round of right-wing talk-radio interviews; floods re- 
porters and the public with favorable e-mails, Facebook 
posts, and tweets; and airs another salvo of television ads. 

When several of Walker’s top aides were convicted of 
criminal misconduct after an investigation revealed that 
they’d been engaged in illegal campaigning using a wire- 
less routing system set up just a few feet from Walker’s 
desk in his days as the Milwaukee County executive (an 
office he held from 2002 to ’10), the tech-sawy micro- 
manager insisted that he knew nothing about it. “Walker’s 
amorality is conspicuous,” John Dean says. “It is found in 
his history of ethics violations and the record of his lying. 
He’s slick: fast- talking, confident, and dishonest.” 

The key word here is “confident.” Walker under- 
stands the media and modern campaigning better than 
most reporters and strategists, and far better than most 
candidates. With his base ensconced firmly in its right- 
wing communications silos, and with limitless campaign 
money to address wavering swing voters. Walker has 
weathered every political storm in Wisconsin. 

Now he’s betting that he can weather them as a presi- 
dential candidate. But that won’t be easy: National media 
outiets have already noted his striking inconsistency on 
issues like abortion rights and immigration. His opposi- 
tion, particularly the incendiary Trump and the perma- 
nent Bush campaign, will hardly roll over as Wisconsin 
Republicans have. And, of course. Walker doesn’t domi- 
nate the OOP’s national political process the way he has in 
his home state through most of his gubernatorial tenure. 
That’s important because, at the heart of his success — at 
the heart of Walkerism — is the recognition that structure 
matters more than policy. If you write the rules in your 
favor, there’s no need for compromise or cooperation; a 
governor — or a president — can do as he chooses, even if 
his policies are unappealing and dysfunctional. 


When Walker announced his presidential bid, his big- 
gest applause line recalled the mangling of Wisconsin’s 
historically open and easy voting procedures. Since 2011, 
he has signed legislation requiring state-sanctioned photo 
ID for voters, as well as limiting early voting and changing 
election dates. He has also gutted the power of the elected 
state treasurer and secretary of state to provide even mini- 
mal checks and balances against him. Walker and his al- 
lies have gerrymandered the legislature so thoroughly that 
beating GOP candidates is virtually impossible. In 2012, 
President Obama won re-election handily in Wisconsin, 
Democrat Tammy Baldwin was elected to the Senate, and 
Democratic candidates for the State Assembly garnered 
174,000 more votes than Republicans — yet the GOP re- 
tained a whopping 60-39 majority in the state chamber. 

Walker’s allies have also poured money into election 
campaigns for the Wisconsin Supreme Court, where a 
conservative majority has steadily upheld the governor’s 
most controversial moves — ^including those weaken- 
ing the political hand of the state’s once-powerful labor 
unions. Chief Justice Shirley Abrahamson, a stickler for 
judicial independence, refused to dance to Walker’s tune, 
so his legislative allies crafred a constitutional amend- 
ment rewriting the rules for choosing the chief justice; 
his corporate allies funded a campaign to enact it; and 
Abrahamson was removed from her powerful office in 
April. Two months later, when the court shut down an 
inquiry into alleged wrongdoing during the governor’s 
recall election — and, in so doing, effectively trashed the 
state’s remaining campaign-finance laws — Justice Abra- 
hamson warned that the decision would usher in an era 
of “anything goes” politics. That was just fine by Walker, 
who immediately moved to shut down the state agency 
that enforced election and ethics rules. 

This is the record that Scott Walker will not discuss on 
the 2016 campaign trail, where he is positioning himself 
as the party’s most palatable conservative. And, of course, 
he’s still a long way from becoming the Republican nominee: He has stumbled 
some and will stumble even more. But Walker is the most disciplined and de- 
termined contender for the nomination. His lovingly nurtured donor network 
guarantees that he will enjoy virtually unlimited funding, and he has more 
high-stakes political experience than any contender who is not named Bush 
or Clinton. He is ahead in Iowa, and Rush Limbaugh has advised the faithful 
that “Scott Walker is the blueprint for the Republican Party if they are serious 
about beating the left.” Like Limbaugh, Walker sees politics as an unbridled, 
take-no-prisoners competition for sheer power. 

Scott Walker has spent a lifetime preparing for this presidential campaign, 
and everything about his record says that he will do whatever it takes to win. If 
he were to secure the nomination and win the presidency — and arrive in Wash- 
ington with a GOP-controlled Congress — ^he would no longer be restructuring 
the politics of a medium-size state to his advantage; he would be restructuring 
the federal government and the nation’s future. The prospect excites Limbaugh, 
just as it terrifies the Wisconsinites who have battled Walker the longest and 
hardest. If this man is elected president, we will be done with elections as we 
know them. We will enter a new age of winner-take-all politics, where ruthless- 
ly ambitious tacticians assemble billionaire donors, cultivate an echo-chamber 
media, shove aside idealists, reimagine parties as reflections of themselves, and 
remake government as a vessel to be filled by the highest bidder. Perhaps we’ve 
already passed the tipping point, and Scott Walker’s candidacy simply confirms 
the crisis he exemphfies. Or perhaps it’s the fight against Walkerism that will 
finally awaken us. ■ 
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O N NOVEMBER J, 2000, WILLIE STEEN, A NAVY VET 
who had served in the Persian Gulf during Desert 
Storm, went to cast his ballot for president at the 
St. Francis Episcopal Church in Tampa, Florida. 
He brought his 10-year-old son, Willie Jr., to 
the polls for the first time. They waited a half hour to reach a poll worker. 
When Steen gave the poll worker his name, she searched a list of registered 
voters in the precinct and told him, “You can’t vote. You’re a convicted felon.” 

“You must be mistaken,” a shocked Steen replied. “Fve never been ar- 
rested in my life.” He worked at a hospital, a Tampa orthopedics center, that 
wouldn’t employ anyone with a felony conviction. 

The poll worker gave him a number to call at the board of elections, but 
no one picked up. The 75 people behind him in line grew antsy. Few would 
look him in the eye. 

He left in embarrassment, strugghng to explain to his son what had just 
happened. After fighting for his country abroad, he wasn’t able to exercise 
his most fundamental right at home. “I felt I was shafted,” Steen said. “I 
think there were a lot of things that weren’t done prop- 
erly. My name was dragged through the mud.” 

He later found out from journalist Greg Palast 
that he’d been confused with a convict named Willie 
O’Steen, who had committed a felony between 1991 
and 1993, when Steen was in the Persian Gulf Little did 
Steen know that the same thing was happening to vot- 
ers across the state of Florida — and disproportionately to 
voters like him, who were African-American. 

Before the election, Florida sent its county election su- 
pervisors a list of 58,000 alleged felons to purge from the 
voting rolls. Florida was one of eight states that prevent- 
ed ex-felons from voting. The felon-disenfranchisement 
law dated back to 1868, when the state banned anyone 
with a felony conviction from voting unless the governor 
issued a pardon. The law targeted newly emancipated 
African-Americans, who during slavery were far more 
likely to be arrested than whites, including for such of- 
fenses as looking at a white woman. This racially discrim- 
inatory policy was still on the books in 2000. Blacks made 
up only 1 1 percent of registered voters in the state, but 
44 percent of those on the purge list, which turned out to 
be littered with errors. 

Hanging chads, butterfly ballots, the antics of Florida 
Secretary of State Katherine Harris, and thousands of 
Jews accidentally voting for Pat Buchanan in Palm Beach 
were among the stories that captured the headlines during 
the chaotic 36-day Florida recount between A1 Gore and 
George W. Bush. The widespread and wrongful purging 
of registered voters was the most consequential — and least 
discussed — aspect of the Florida election. 

“The parties and the candidates did not want to fo- 
cus on the racial impact of decisions that were made in 
Florida,” said civil-rights lawyer Judith Browne Dianis. 

“It was one of those moments when race was being swept 
under the rug.” 

The NAACP sued Florida after the election for vio- 
lating the Voting Rights Act (VRA). As a result of the 
settlement, the company that the Florida legislature en- 
trusted with the purge — the Boca Raton-based Database 
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Bush V. Gore: Supporters face off in front 
of the Supreme Court, December 2000. 


Technologies (DBT) — ran the names on its 2000 purge 
list using stricter criteria. The exercise turned up 12,000 
voters who shouldn’t have been labeled felons. That was 
22 times Bush’s 537-vote margin of victory. 

No one could ever determine precisely how many 
voters who were incorrectly labeled felons were turned 
away from the polls. But the US Civil Rights Com- 
mission launched a major investigation into the 2000 
election fiasco, and its acting general counsel, Edward 
Hailes, did the math the best that he could. If 12,000 
voters were wrongly purged from the rolls, and 44 per- 
cent of them were African-American, and 90 percent of 
African-Americans voted for Gore, that meant 4,752 
black Gore voters — almost nine times Bush’s margin 
of victory — could have been prevented from voting. It’s 
not a stretch to conclude that the purge cost Gore the 
election. “We did think it was outcome-determinative,” 
Hailes said. 

The 2000 election in Florida forever changed Ameri- 
can politics and kicked off a new wave of GOP-led voter 
disenfranchisement efforts. “Other people began to see 
that in very competitive elections, you could make a dif- 
ference by keeping certain voters from participating,” 
Hailes said. Bush’s election empowered a new generation 
of voting-rights critics, who hyped the threat of voter 
fraud in order to restrict access to the ballot, and remade 
a Supreme Court that would eventually gut the center- 
piece of the VRA. 

O N ELECTION NIGHT IN FLORIDA, BUSH LED 

Gore by 1,784 votes. Because of the close- 
ness of the election, an automatic recount 
began two days later in every county. 
Hundreds of lawyers flocked to Florida. 
Ben Ginsberg, national counsel for the Bush campaign, 
called it “Woodstock for constitutional lawyers.” 

Ted Cruz, a 29-year-old domestic-policy adviser on 
the Bush campaign at the time and a former law clerk 
for Chief Justice William Rehnquist, put together Bush’s 
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legal team. One of his first calls was to John Roberts, whom Cruz knew from 
the close-knit network of former Rehnquist clerks, nicknamed the Cabal. 

“We started to assemble a team of the best lawyers and in particular the 
best Supreme Court lawyers in the country, and John’s name naturally came 
near the top of the list,” Cruz told The New York Times in 2005. Roberts, who 
had clerked for Rehnquist in 1980 and was now in private practice, caught 
the next flight to Tallahassee. 

Roberts had a long history of opposition to voting rights. As a young 
lawyer in Ronald Reagan’s Justice Department, Roberts led the charge 
against the 1982 reauthorization of the VRA, writing more than two dozen 
memos criticizing the landmark civil-rights law. Voting-rights violations 
“should not be made too easy to prove,” he wrote, and would lead to “a 
quota system in electoral politics.” Now he was helping the Bush team 
prevent eligible votes from being counted. 

Roberts edited legal briefs, including the Bush campaign’s 50-page sub- 
mission to the Supreme Court, and prepared Theo- 
dore Olson, a former assistant attorney general under 
Reagan, for oral arguments. He also advised Florida’s 
governor, Jeb Bush, on how the state legislature could 
assign its presidential electors to George W. Bush be- 
fore the recount was finished. “I really appreciate your 
input on my role in this unique and historic situation,” 

Bush wrote to Roberts. 

Roberts’s name appeared on no briefs, but his influ- 
ence was unmistakable. “He is one of the finest legal 
writers of his generation,” Cruz said. “His editing pen 
was invaluable.” 

The Bush campaign, which led by 327 votes after the 
automatic recount, wanted as few disputed ballots accept- 
ed as possible. When the Florida Supreme Court ordered 
a statewide manual recount, which favored Gore, Bush 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
halted Florida’s recount four days later, on December 12, 
thereby declaring Bush the winner of the election. No jus- 
tice put his name on the unsigned 5^ opinion. 

The Court asserted that the recount violated the 
equal-protection clause of the 14th Amendment — 
established in 1868 to secure the rights of African- 
Americans — because there was no uniform statewide 
standard for counting disputed ballots in each county. 

In a draft of her dissent. Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
observed in a footnote that if there was any equal- 
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protection violation in Florida, it was because black 
voters encountered a disproportionate number of prob- 
lems voting. Justice Antonin Scalia, her closest friend 
on the Court, objected to Ginsburg’s “A1 Sharpton” 
footnote, according to The New former’s Jeffrey Toobin, 
and she took it out. When one read the Bush v. Gore 
decision, it was as if the disenfranchisement of black 
voters had never occurred. 

Fifteen years later, Cruz and Jeb Bush are run- 
ning for the GOP’s nomination for president, and Rob- 
erts is celebrating his 10th year as chief justice of the 
United States. 

O N JANUARY II, 2001, JEB BUSH TESTIFIED 

before the Civil Rights Commission 
during its investigation into the elec- 
tion problems in Florida. “What, if any- 
thing, did you do to ensure the election 
laws were faithfully executed?” general counsel Hailes 
asked the Florida governor. Bush said that he wasn’t 
responsible for the problems in Florida, including the 
voter purge. He blamed Katherine Harris. “It is the 
responsibility of the secretary of state as part of our 
Constitution,” Bush answered. 

“You had no authority, no responsibilities, and took 
no actions with regard to the election?” Hailes pressed. 

“No, the secretary of state and the 67 supervisors of 
election were responsible for that,” Bush said. 

But blatant warning signs were ignored by Bush and 
the state well in advance of the election. On the orders 
of state officials, names were added to the purge list if 
there was only a 70 percent match between a name on 
the voter rolls and a name in the state’s felon database. 
This meant that voters could be tagged as felons even 
when middle initials, suffixes, nicknames, and even race 
and sex data didn’t match perfectly. Hence the confu- 
sion of Willie Steen with felon O’Steen. 

DBT warned the state that it was compiling “false 
positives.” Bucky Mitchell, a senior attorney for the 
Division of Elections, told the company, “Obviously, 
we want to capture more names that possibly aren’t 
matches and let the supervisors make a final determi- 
nation rather than exclude certain matches altogether.” 
Voters were deemed guilty until proven innocent. The 
election supervisors became responsible for Florida’s 
intentionally lax record-keeping. 

In May 2000, after the first supposedly corrected 
batch of names was released, the election supervisor in 
Madison County found herself on the purge list. Ion 
Sancho, the election supervisor for Tallahassee’s Leon 
County, was the only election official to go through the 
list one by one. “We went for a five-for-five match,” 
he told Vanity Fair. “Those were criteria such as name, 
birth date, race, sex. Social Security number. When we 
applied that to this list of 697 that we got in 2000, I 
could verify only 33.” 

Nonetheless, the highest-ranking officials in Florida ^ 
did not urge the election supervisors to disregard a list 2 
that many knew was deeply flawed. “Once the prob- " 
lems emerged. Governor Bush could have made it clear | 
that it wasn’t acceptable to wrongly take voters off the S 
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rolls,” says Matthew Corrigan, professor of political 
science at the University of North Florida and author 
of Conservative Hurricane: Howjeb Bush Remade Florida. 

In January and February 2001, the Civil Rights 
Commission listened to 30 hours of testimony from 
more than 100 witnesses during three field hearings 
in Tallahassee and Miami — including Bush, Harris, 
the state attorney general, and numerous county elec- 
tion supervisors. The commission’s final report found 
evidence of “widespread voter disenfranchisement” — 
which likely violated the VRA — and conclud- 
ed that an “overall lack of leadership in pro- 
tecting voting rights was largely responsible 
for the broad array of problems in Florida 
during the 2000 election.” 

A strenuous dissenting statement was 
filed by the conservative intellectual Abigail 
Thernstrom, whom Bush had appointed to 
the Civil Rights Commission at the beginning 
of his presidency, and Russell Redenbaugh, 
a Philadelphia businessman appointed by 
Bush’s father. Thernstrom had been the lead- 
ing critic of the VRA since the 1980s, arguing 
that the law represented “an instrument for 
affirmative action in the electoral sphere.” 

The civil-rights panel had focused on the 
wrong set of voting problems in Florida, the 
two commissioners asserted in their dissent: 

“The Commission should have looked into 
allegations of voter fraud, not only with respect to ineli- 
gible felons, but allegations involving fraudulent absen- 
tee ballots in nursing homes, unregistered voters, and 
so forth. Across the country in a variety of jurisdictions, 
serious questions about voter fraud have been raised.” 

Despite this dissenting statement, a majority of the 
commission called on the Justice Department to imme- 
diately prepare litigation against Florida and its gover- 
nor for violating the VRA. By then, however, it was too 
late: The Bush administration followed Thernstrom’s 
lead and prioritized prosecutions of voter fraud over in- 
vestigations into voter disenfranchisement. 

A THOUSAND MILES NORTH OF FLORIDA, A 

similar electoral calamity, with equally pro- 
found ramifications, unfolded in St. Louis. 

On Election Day 2000, Mahina Night- 
sage, a 41 -year-old community organizer, 
went to her polling place of 20 years. But this time, she 
found that her name was not on the registration rolls. 
Her local alderman told her to visit the board of elec- 
tions downtown to find out what had happened. 

When she did, Nightsage saw a scene that resem- 
bled an election in a Third World country. Hundreds 
of voters were lined up around the block and packed 
inside, standing on tables to get the board’s attention. 
Nightsage waited two and a half hours before the board 
processed her paperwork and she was able to return to 
her polling place to vote for Gore. 

Not everyone was as lucky. “There were many peo- 
ple who had been waiting for hours, and they just left,” 
Nightsage said. The line of jilted voters in the heavily 


Democratic city was predominantly African-American. 

The problems started before the 2000 election, 
when the St. Louis Board of Election Commissioners 
sent voter registration cards to all eligible voters. Those 
whose mail was returned as “Attempted — Not Known,” 
“Not Deliverable as Addressed,” or “Forwarding Or- 
der Expired” were labeled “inactive” and removed from 
the rolls. More than 50,000 voters in St. Louis were 
placed on inactive status between November 1996 and 
November 2000. None were notified about the change 
in their status. Thus, thousands of voters like 
Nightsage arrived at the polls on Election 
Day only to learn that they were no longer 
on the rolls. 

The Gore campaign filed an emergency suit 
late that afternoon asking a court to keep the 
polls open an extra three hours so that every- 
one could vote. When a circuit court ordered 
the polls open until 10 pm in St. Louis, the Bush 
campaign filed an immediate appeal. Forty-five 
minutes later, the Missouri Court of Appeals re- 
scinded the order and closed the polls. Only 100 
additional voters had been able to cast ballots 
during the brief additional time. “As of 10:00 pm 
on election day,” a Justice Department lawsuit 
later stated, “individuals were still standing in 
line at the downtown headquarters of the Board 
of Elections.” 

The brief extension of polling hours infuri- 
ated Missouri Republicans, who had gathered at an elec- 
tion-night party at the St. Louis Marriott West Hotel. 
Missouri Senator John Ashcroft watched in disbelief as 
the election returns showed him losing to a dead man. 

Ashcroft’s opponent in the closely watched Sen- 
ate race, Missouri Governor Mel Carnahan, had been 
killed in a plane crash three weeks before the election. 
His name remained on the ballot, and his wife, Jean, 
ran in his stead. 

Republicans viewed the extended poll hours as a last- 
ditch attempt to illegitimately oust Ashcroft from office. 
“I know there are very serious allegations of fraud and 
corruption as it related to the conduct of the election in 
the city of St. Louis,” Ashcroft said. 

Missouri’s senior senator. Republican Kit Bond, was 
far more blunt. “Democrats in the city of St. Louis are 
trying to steal this election,” he screamed into the mi- 
crophone at the Marriott, slamming his right fist on the 
podium in anger. 

How else could a sitting senator lose to a dead man? 
For Missouri Republicans, St. Louis became the con- 
temporary version of the 1960 election in Chicago, 
when ballots from dead voters allegedly elected John F. 
Kennedy president. 

Ashcroft lost by 49,000 votes — a result that would 
not have been determined by 100 extra people voting 
from 7 to 7:45 pm. Nevertheless, Bond sent the FBI and 
the US Attorney’s office a 250-page report alleging “a 
major criminal enterprise designed to defraud voters.” 
Less than two months later. Bush nominated Ashcroft 
as attorney general, and a new right-wing voter-fraud 
movement was born. 
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Soon after Bush’s inauguration, his ad- 
ministration embarked on a dramatic effort 
to restrict voting rights. With Ashcroft in 
charge, longtime civil-rights lawyers were 
fired from the Justice Department’s Civil 
Rights Division, which enforced the VRA, 
and replaced by ultraconservative zealots like 
voting-section chief Brad Schlozman, who 
vowed to “gerrymander all of those crazy libs 
right out of the section.” US Attorneys in states 
like New Mexico, Washington, and Missouri 
were fired for refusing to prosecute trumped- 
up cases of voter fraud. 

Georgia’s strict voter-ID law, the first of its 
kind, was approved by the Justice Department 
under the VRA, despite objections from state 
lawyers and clear evidence that the law would 
disproportionately burden black voters. Accord- 
ing to the Justice Department’s report. Repre- 
sentative Sue Burmeister of Augusta, the lead 
Republican sponsor of the bill, told department 
lawyers that “if there are fewer black voters be- 
cause of this bill, it will only be because there is 
less opportunity for fraud. [Burmeister] said that 
when black voters in her black precincts are not 
paid to vote, they do not go to the polls.” 

Most significantly, these new reactionaries 
soon found crucial allies in John Roberts and 
Samuel Alito, the two Supreme Court justices 
appointed by the Bush administration. In April 
2008, the Court approved Indiana’s voter-ID 
law in the first major voting-rights case heard 
under Roberts. The Court backed the measure 
even though Indiana presented no instances of 
voter impersonation that the law would stop, 
which signaled that states could implement 
new voting restrictions merely by invoking the 
specter of voter fraud, even if such fraud had 
not actually occurred. (The author of the deci- 
sion, John Paul Stevens, has since admitted that 
“the impact of the statute is much more seri- 
ous” on poor, minority, disabled, and elderly 
voters than he’d initially recognized.) 

Five years later, in a decision written by 
Roberts, the Supreme Court invalidated the 
centerpiece of the VRA: the formula that re- 
quired states with the worst histories of voter 
discrimination to approve changes to their vot- 
ing systems with the federal government. That 
decision has led to new voter-suppression ef- 
forts in states like North Carolina and Texas, 
and has set a chilling precedent for voting 
rights in the Obama era. 

The result has been the most significant ef- 
fort to restrict voting rights since the Jim Crow 
era. From 2011 to 2015, 468 voting restrictions 
have been introduced in 49 states. Half the 
states in the country have passed new laws mak- 
ing it harder to vote. None of this would have 
been possible if it wasn’t for the 2000 election 
in Florida. ■ 


Ferlinghetti 
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de Rodez. 


FRANCE-NORTH AFRICA 
(May-July 1963) 


Rodez, June 25 

I f “God” still exists it’s here in the great brown 
cathedral of Rodez with its huge mass of Gothic 
glowering, its huge high square tower, its huge 
high dark interior at sunset, with the late bril- 
liant light flooding through its high round rose, the 
great Gothic vaults soaring inside, like any other 
old cathedral, yet with a gray presence in the high 
air, as if some Animator were actually still there — a 
medieval God it is, still existing, in the wrong cen- 
tury, cornered & refuged here, in all its illiterate, 
dark, tongue-tied peasant being. As if this huge dark 
fort of a cathedral were in reality a stone madhouse 
prison zoo of Dark Ages animals, lizards, reptiles, 
gargoyle primeval hounds & hyenas penned up here 
forever, still all screaming to burst out.... And those 
gargoyles outside.... roaring lions and ravens, like 
crying women extended from “windows” — flesh birds 
on them perched forever, very high up, and one great 
scream/roar heard from all these “blind maws,” medi- 
eval animals half-sprung out of high cages, croaking 
beast-women torsos sprung half-escaped from dun- 
geon battlements in air, night zoo of Dark Ages trying 
to escape its eternal night, those speaking gargoyles, 
articulated primeval, blasted out of the Stone Dark, 
mute mocked-up humanity bleeding gray.... 

Just because some madman named Antonin Artaud 
once wrote some incomprehensible letters from here, I 
have to come & stop for the night. ... 

There’s an eternal street fair going on in a great 
empty space at the bottom of the main boulevard, all the 
town out in the first dark of evening, wandering about 
among the lighted booths & barkers with their shooting 
galleries & spinning wheels of chance: 

A Tons LEs Coups On Gagne 
[A Winner Every Time] 


And 


Attraction Reservee aux Enfants 

Sign over a kids’ merry-go-round with little cars going 
around with children in them reaching for the big rag 
doll on a string the man in the booth keeps danghng on 
a rope over their heads. 

Le Pompon Arrache 

DONNE UN TOUR GRATUIT 

as they go around, reaching & screaming for it, as the 
merry-go-round turns its valse triste of organ-grinder 
music in the night. While now, into the crowd in the 
center of the place, humps a hunchback, very well 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI 
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dressed, having jumped down from behind a barricade between 
two wagons in the dark at one side, and now hunching along 
in the crowd, surveying it with a proprietary air, which gives 
me the idea that He is the manager, owner and/or Animator 
of the whole show (so detached and dignified he is, as he 
hunches along, swinging this way and that) — le Patron of life 
itself directing all and calculating as he goes, having earlier 
planned out and planted the whole show, staking out the Fair 
Grounds like a great Trap & Lure, himself escaped from some 
gargoyle tower — bossu of the world, turning the whole show 
in his head like an organ-grinder turning a manivelle, a hump 
figure of Death himself, waiting & watching. For: “A Tons les 
Coups On Gagne.'” 

CHICAGO 
Gune 1988) 

June 22 — Chicago at Dawn 

A long Michigan Boulevard, from the Water Tower 
to the Art Institute, there is a sense of tension in 
the air. A French woman at the desk of the Terra 
Museum of Art behind a sign saying “An American 
Revolution.” Two young black guys with bicycles leaning in a 
doorway, wearing plastic blazers emblazoned with “Cannonball 
Messenger Service.” The Tribune Tower, a vertically elongated 
Gothic cathedral with a quote from Ruskin incised on the floor 
of the lobby. A shoeshine boy sits on the sidewalk outside, his 
feet in the gutter. 

The weather broke last night. For days, perhaps weeks, the heat 
had been building up, the drought stretched across the country, 
across the Midwest, enveloping Chicago in its desert embrace. 

In the backyard of a brick house in Wellington Street, 
the palms in the leaden wind, under an overcast heavy with 
hydrofluorocarbons. One could hear the dry fronds of the palms 
rubbing together, like old spinsters rubbing their dry palms to- 
gether. The wind blew but the clouds did not move. Sitting out 
on the wide wooden back porch, in the late evening, one could 
feel the pulse of the bone-dry city in the throbbing air condi- 
tioners and overhead fans and window ventilators that moved 
the parched air around and gave no relief Now and then in the 
night, across the backyards of a dozen houses, one could hear a 
stray laugh or a fragment of a resigned word or two, lost voices 
under the moving palms. Once a burst of laughter fell out in the 
night but was immediately sucked up by the heavy night air like 
water sprinkled on a parched lawn. 

It is now one in the morning, and the laughter is limp, as all 
falls into silence. At a bar across the backyard alley some male 
voices are trying to sing, and the heat smothers the sound before 
it can rise above the first floor. The palms move in the dry wind 
of the desert of Chicago. 

On the way to the airport, the cab driver — an Iranian with a 
French accent in English — tells me, “Chicago is a killer city. 
The people are like beasts. They’re not humans, they don’t care 
about anything. I drive twelve hours a day, and the Mafia takes 
everything. You’re the first human I’ve talked to in a year.” 

Chicago is a big silent tough woman in dark 
glasses sitting still in a rocking chair in a dark- 
ened house, waiting for the dawn. 
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BERLIN JOURNAL 
Gxine 2004) 


June 22 

P assed by the Bauhaus Museum and saw enshrined 
there the birthplace of soulless architecture.... 
And then the new Jewish historical museum, built 
by same architect who won one competition for 
the World Trade Center memorial in Manhattan. Designed 
to give you a feeling of disorientation, it does. Like a displaced 
Jew, you wander down twisting corridors with a red sign read- 
ing “Exit,” leading to cul-de-sacs or circular rooms. 

There is an installation called “Falling Leaves,” which 
consists of heavy half-inch-thick iron disks, each the size 
and shape of a human head, with holes for eyes, ears, and 
mouth, but perfectly flat. About three layers of these are 
laid haphazard on top of each other on a cement floor of a 
very small rectangular room, and people are invited to walk 
over them. When I do, the heavy flat plates grind against 
each other with an iron thudding noise, as of feet in heavy 
storm boots. 

Outside a large crow or raven, hidden somewhere in the high 
trees, cranks out his hoarse Nevermore! 

In August Street where the galleries are scattered, we go into 
the Eigen Gallery to see the painting of Martin Eder. This 
exhibition is called his “Afterlife,” and the brochure says, 
“Drawn into the gallery space by music composed by the artist 
himself, we enter a completely different world.” But the place 
was silent as a morgue, like most all art galleries, and they said 
they weren’t playing the music because the birds outside in the 
trees were setting up such a racket. 

And we passed on in the Auguststrasse, past a fat dog drink- 
ing beer out of a saucer in a cafe doorway. And farther on 
there were police guarding the door to a Jewish museum, and 
then one gallery recommended to us turned out to have totally 
blank walls in the ultimate postmodern statement. 

And we sat down at an inside table in a big empty cafe and 
ordered white wine and beer and thought of our friends back 
home and thought how many roads must a man walk down and 
why are we on earth? 

Meanwhile the trees outside were blowing in the wind 
sweeping in over the flatland from the North Sea. And there 
was no answer in it. 

23 June 

F eeling like one of the angels in Wim Wenders’s 
Wings of Desire, I’m sitting under the great 
dome in the Potsdamer Platz, having a Pilsner 
and watching the crowds pass by. I’m astound- 
ed by the sameness of all the faces, not all German, as 
if they were all poured from the same mold, the same 
template. 

And I am as withdrawn as an angel observing life on earth, 
and how is it that I was so involved in it back then, good god, 
I am seeing myself walking by in another country, in another 
century, with the same expression of desires, never dreaming 
I might still take wing and fulfill them. ... ■ 





THE CLEAN 
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(continued from page 2) 

Christie, for that matter [“Our 
Stupid Politics,” July 6/13]. 

This reporting is not “stu- 
pid.” Rather, it breaks up the 
routine political-news coverage 
with enlightening tales of the 
inexplicable and egomaniacal 
(albeit entertaining) delusions 
of such poor, lost souls as those 
mentioned above. Human- 
interest feature writing, we used 
to call it. Moreover, contrary 
to Alterman’s claim that the 
authors seek to portray the Re- 
publican Party as responsible, 
they perform the opposite pub- 
lic service: In their portraits of 
most of these candidates — sniv- 
eling and prostrate at the feet 
of the party’s base, in order to 
to pacify it during the primary 
elections — they underscore an 
important truth: that the GOP 
is owned privately by the cor- 
porate 1 percent and publicly 
by Southern and Midwestern 
evangelical loonies and morons. 

Bill Canup 

WESTLAKE VILLAGE, CALIE. 

The Oily Truth 

Thank you, James North, 
for the research and effort 
that went into your article on 
Chevron and Ecuador [“Ecua- 
dor’s Battle for Environmental 
Justice Against Chevron,” June 
22/29]. It is depressing to have 
to believe that a major corpo- 
ration could be so evil, and that 
our courts would go along with 
it — but that best fits what I 
know about this story. 

I also loved the graphics 
by the Yes Men: They helped 
cheer me up a bit. 

David Gaeddert 

AMHERST, N.Y. 

Telling Privilege 

Patricia J. Williams wrote 
in her August 3/10 column 
[“Telling Differences”] about 
the chilly reception that she 
received in a store in rural 
Washington State. It brought 


back an unhappy memory 
from a visit I made with my 
brother to a quaint tourist 
town in the same state, where 
we also happen to live. 

The town is known for its 
special bread and pastries. After 
strolling the small downtown 
area, we went to an appealing 
eating establishment. The res- 
taurant was arranged such that 
we went first to the counter, 
where we selected and paid for 
our food. Then we were told to 
choose a table, and that the staff 
would bring our food over when 
it was ready. 

Right behind us in line was 
a black woman. We two white 
men found a table, and soon our 
food was brought to us. There 
were only two other tables oc- 
cupied (it was a slow mid-after- 
noon). The black woman could 
be seen from our table and was 
seated closer to the kitchen. 
Then we heard someone call 
from the counter stating that a 
meal was ready. The call was re- 
peated before the black woman 
realized that it was for her and 
that she would have to go up 
and get her meal herself 

It was such an ugly put- 
down that it has stayed in my 
mind all these many years. 
Williams’s article brought 
back to me that sad moment 
in time. We live in a bubble of 
white privilege and can never 
comprehend the constant un- 
certainty that black people feel 
as they venture out in America 
each day. Don Marsh 

OLYMPIA, WASH. 

Correction 

Sarah Leonard’s article, 
“Ideological Bankruptcy” 
[August 3/10], stated that the 
United Kingdom is due for a 
vote on continued member- 
ship in the eurozone. In fact, 
the UK isn’t a member of the 
eurozone; it will be voting on 
continued membership in the 
European Union. 


DOUG CHAYKA 



Liberating Reading 

by JOANNA SCOTT 


W HO Needs Fiction? That was the 
question I saw on signs around 
Stockholm during a recent visit. 
The signs were advertising a local 
museum, but being a novelist, I 
took the question as a direct challenge. 
From deep inside the thickets of our Digital 
Age, with its glorification of quantitative 
information, Fve been wondering about 
the genre that defines itself as an alterna- 
tive to fact. Complex literary works demand 
an effort from the reader that is becoming 
harder to justify, given the sink-or-swim 
pressures to make profitable products for a 
global marketplace. Who can blame writ- 
ers for spending more time ornamenting 
their Facebook page than revising their 
manuscript? As entertainment, fiction may 
offer momentary relief from the stresses of 
reality. As a source of information, however, 
made-up stories can’t compete. Who needs 
fiction when you can see a real Viking ship? 

In a recent profile in The New York Times 
Magazine, Toni Morrison was asked about 
the purpose of fiction. A good story, she said. 


Joanna Scott is a fiction writer. Her most recent 
novel is De Potter’s Grand Tour (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux). 


results in “the acquisition of knowledge.” 
This is the case that must be made for fic- 
tion if the genre is going to survive as an 
art. Fiction gives us knowledge. Of what? If 
the goal is to document our time and place, 
nonfiction and film offer more dependable 
accuracy. For intimate expressions of the 
human predicament, there’s poetry. If it’s 
immediate impact we want, there are the 
visual arts and music. Who needs fiction that 
requires readers to work to understand it? 

The value of fiction was clear to Virginia 
Woolf, who argued that nonfiction consists 
of half-truths and approximations that result 
in a “very inferior form of fiction.” In Woolf’s 
terms, reading ambitious fiction isn’t com- 
fortable or easy. Far from it: “To go from one 
great novelist to another — from Jane Austen 
to Hardy, from Peacock to Trollope, from 
Scott to Meredith — ^is to be wrenched and 
uprooted; to be thrown this way and then 
that.” The illuminations that fiction offers 
are gained only with considerable effort. “To 
read a novel is a difficult and complex art,” 
Woolf wrote. “You must be capable not only 
of great fineness of perception, but of great 
boldness of imagination if you are going to 
make use of all that the novelist — the great 
artist — gives you.” When we read actively. 


alertly, opening ourselves to unexpected dis- 
coveries, we find that great writers have a way 
of solidifying “the vague ideas that have been 
tumbling in the misty depths of our minds.” 
For Woolf, fiction provides an essential kind 
of knowledge that can only be acquired by 
careful reading. 

R eading accounts of the enrichments of 
reading offers its own unique rewards. 
Vladimir Nabokov on Bleak House or 
Henry James on The House of the Seven 
Gables prove that reading can be an 
exciting subject in itself, full of passionate 
encounters, contradictory judgments, strik- 
ing discoveries, and unexpected reversals. 
When we read about reading, we get to share 
an experience that is usually kept private. 
Incisive descriptions of reading help us to 
understand what is going on when our eyes 
move across words on the page. 

James Wood, the New Yorker book critic 
and a professor of the practice of literary 
criticism at Harvard, charts his own journey 
through the literature he most admires in 
his new book The Nearest Thing to Life, a 
compilation of lectures delivered at Brandeis 
University. Fiction, Wood writes, offers a 
refuge where “belief is metaphorical” and 
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the narrative begins with a “true lie.” While 
his title, borrowed from an essay by George 
Eliot in which she calls art the “nearest thing 
to life,” points to the intimate connection 
between the two, it also reminds us that art is 
not life. For fiction, which announces its false 
status by its very name, the license to invent 
a reality separate from the one defined by 
fact is its starting place. As Nabokov insisted, 
“Literature is invention. Fiction is fiction. To 
call a story a true story is an insult to both art 
and truth.” The genre thrives because its de- 
ceptions are liberating. For Wood, the thrill 
of reading fiction is intimately connected 
with the awareness that fiction constitutes 
“an utterly free space, where anything might 
be thought, anything uttered.” The excite- 
ment comes when, as readers, we’re allowed 
to participate in this freedom and experience 
the fiction imaginatively, without being re- 
quired to believe that it is true. 

Wood has made a career out of reading 
literature and clearly loves what he does. He 
loves the way that literature changes how we 
think about our own lives. He loves its abil- 
ity “to bring meaning, color, and life back to 
the most ordinary things.” He is not all that 
interested in ranking books; what he aims to 
do as a critic, he explains, is to offer “passion- 
ate redescription” of the books he admires 
most. Bellow, Chekhov, John Berger, Tolstoy, 
D.H. Lawrence, Aleksandar Hemon, Eliza- 
beth Bishop — they and others are singled out 
by Wood for their ability to awaken us from 
the deadening “sleep of our attention.” 

Great writers extend our capacity for “se- 
rious noticing,” Wood says. We learn to look 
more closely at our world by reading artful 
descriptions of fictional worlds. For Wood, 
literature provides a crucial education, and 
in this short book, packed with insight, he 
identifies the rewards of skillful, careful 
reading. He ignores, however, the mounting 
evidence that serious reading is in serious 
danger of being lost to future generations. 

I t can be argued that we are reading 
more than ever. We read blogs, captions, 
tweets. Where information used to be 
exchanged in telephone conversations, 
now it is communicated through texting. 
But despite all this reading, there’s a grow- 
ing concern among educational experts that 
literacy is declining. “What we are in danger 
of losing,” says Joseph Tabbi, “is the leisure 
and educational infrastructure that — alone 
among cultural institutions — is capable of 
training young minds of all economic classes 
across nations in the direction of the literary 
arts.” He makes this claim with regard to the 
work of William Gaddis, the subject of Tab- 
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bi’s forceful biography Nobody Grew but the 
Business, but the implications are expansive. 

Gaddis did his important work at a time 
when what had become known, somewhat 
tautologically, as “literary fiction” was sub- 
sidized by commercial fiction because litera- 
ture was perceived as worthwhile. Today, at 
best, instead of the profits from bestsellers 
compensating for the modest earnings of 
more creatively ambitious fiction, we have 
a regimen of creative -writing programs to 
support the literary arts, Tabbi asserts. What- 
ever one might think of Gaddis’s distinctive 
style, his novels clearly stake their claim as 
art, and in particular as a culmination of the 
artistic period we’ve come to call modernism. 
Gaddis — “Mr. Difficult,” as Jonathan Fran- 
zen dubs him — ^wasn’t afraid of the extrava- 
gances of James Joyce, or of the bare-bones 
approach of Samuel Beckett. Somewhat para- 
doxically, given the density and sheer word 
count of his novels, Gaddis was wilhng to 
leave things out. Stripped of dialogue tags 
and background, his narratives offer the kind 
of immersion in ongoing conversations that 
we would experience if we were in the room 
with his characters. Gaddis, along with those 
writers of his generation he’s usually lumped 
with (William Gass, Thomas Pynchon, John 
Barth, Paul West, David Markson), trusted 
that his readers had the perspicacity and ini- 
tiative to fill in the blanks. 

You might have already noticed that miss- 
ing from this hst of culminating modern- 
ists (more often called “postmodernists”) 
are women and people of color. Toni Mor- 
rison should be there, and James Baldwin; 
so should Maureen Howard, Cynthia Ozick, 
and Susan Sontag. They have all engaged in 


literary creation with a seriousness that could 
be (and has been) defined as difficult. Un- 
fortunate exclusions in the literary mapping 
done at the end of the last century sometimes 
made it hard to see shared ambitions among 
these writers, all of whom showed no sign of 
being afraid of the innovations of modernism. 

Innovation is not, in and of itself, an 
admirable quality, any more than tradition 
is. Great innovators like Dickens end up 
creating tradition; other writers — ^William 
Trevor, for example — succeed in resculpting 
tried-and-true methods to give them new 
beauty. The challenge for writers and read- 
ers is to avoid dismissing fiction that might 
not yield to comprehension at first glance. 
In Nabokov’s words, “A good reader, a major 
reader, an active and creative reader is a 
rereader.” The surprising problem arising 
in our culture is that good, active, creative 
reading is on the decline. 

I n her new book Words Onscreen, Naomi 
Baron, a professor of linguistics and execu- 
tive director of the Center for Teaching, 
Research and Learning at American Uni- 
versity, addresses the most important ques- 
tion that can be asked about reading today: Are 
digital media “reshaping our understanding 
of what it means to read?” She recasts the 
question more pointedly later in the book: 
“Are business practices reshaping cultural 
reading practices — and if so, with what con- 
sequences?” Baron doesn’t come straight out 
and answer the question, but she does bring 
together some worrisome evidence. 

Baron cites a study commissioned in 2008 
by Lloyds TSB Insurance, which concluded 
that the average attention span of people in 
the United Kingdom had decreased by more 
than half, to five minutes and seven seconds, 
since 1998. Even as libraries dispose of large 
portions of their print collections, Baron’s 
own studies with university students in the 
United States, Germany, and Japan indicate 
that there is a widespread preference for read- 
ing hard copy. Baron acknowledges research 
suggesting that it doesn’t matter whether we 
read a single short paragraph in print or on- 
screen; the comprehension is the same. But 
she also cites a Norwegian study published 
in 2013, which showed that students reading 
several pages of text on-screen had a lower 
comprehension rate than students reading 
the same text samples in print. Perhaps the 
most disturbing point amid all the research 
that Baron has assembled: When it comes to 
book-length texts, we have no data. “What 
we don’t have — but sorely need — are data on 
what happens when people are asked to do 
close reading of continuous text,” she notes. 
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In her brief overview of the history of print 
culture, Baron identifies 1740 as the crucial 
starting point for the novel, when Samuel 
Richardson’s Pamela was published (oddly 
ignoring Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, published 
in 1719). The 18th-century public proved to 
have a huge appetite for fiction, and writers 
responded: Between 1750 and 1770, about 
600 novels were published in England. Dur- 
ing the following decade, the number of nov- 
els that appeared jumped by approximately 
1,400. With her data, Baron confirms what 
scholars have long argued: that the genre of 
the novel thrived because of print. 

Baron recognizes the obvious advantages 
of online texts, including their portability and 
interactivity, and the ease of grabbing infor- 
mation through search functions. Perhaps to 
appeal to readers who divide their attention 
between different apps, she has a tendency 
to divide the chapters of her own text into 
sections, and the sections into subsections. 
She continues, though, to pile up support for 
the more immersive reading associated with 
print. She cites studies showing that close 
reading “generated increased blood flow in 
areas of the brain responsible for executive 
functions.” She cites somewhat fuzzier re- 
search to shore up the claim that “avid fiction 
readers are better at understanding (and em- 
pathizing with) others in real life than those 
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reading little or no fiction.” 

Baron makes a strong case in favor of 
print, at the same time admitting that tech- 
nology is going to change the way we read, 
whether we like it or not. She quotes Calvin 
Coolidge — “The chief business of the Amer- 
ican people is business” — to emphasize her 
point that “commercial interests” will con- 
tinue to define our reading practices. Data on 
the differences in comprehension won’t stop 
the production of e-readers. And that’s fine, 
because the data aren’t even relevant when it 
comes to a defense of careful reading. 

D avidMikics, like James Wood, eschews 
data and goes straight to books in his 
Slow Reading in a Hurried Age. Mikics 
shares Wood’s love of reading, though 
he sees it as a threatened activity. “Every 
minute, it seems, a new link snags us, an article 
or post teases us with a sexy headline, promis- 
ing us we can be in the know if we just chck 
and spend a few seconds looking at it.” Online 
reading invites quick glances; Mikics prefers 
the “silent, fascinated absorption” that comes 
with careful reading of a worthy book. He 
loves the necessary creativity that goes into 
reading and the “tactile and palpable sense of 
a material object being worked on.” He prizes 
the kind of “slow reading” that allows us to 
appreciate the rhythms and voices and atmo- 
sphere of a book, to take it apart as one might 
a clock, in order to figure out how it works. 

Mikics lays out his method with lucidity 
and forcefulness. We need to ask the right 
questions of a text in order to find its hid- 
den point, he advises. He compares readers 
to tourists: “If you love what you read, you 
may even decide to live there for a while: to 
return again and again to Austen, or Milton, 
or Chekhov.” His examples come from books 
that have proved their staying power over 
decades and centuries. In his guide to slow 
reading, he sweeps widely through literary 
history (maybe too widely in his effort to 
conjoin diverse authors). “Confronted with 
writers like Plato or Machiavelli or Burke, 
who rely on elusive yet frequently repeated 
terms... you must track the key words that 
these writers use and watch their shifting 
appearances. You will be repaid by a newly 
vivid sense of what such important words 
can do, and of how writers use them to ac- 
complish their most crucial work: opening 
new perspectives in the reader.” 

Mikics also advises readers to keep a 
dictionary at hand, and to be suspicious of 
and look beyond obvious meanings. Most 
important — his Rule Number One — is: “Be 
Patient.” This means not demanding that an 
author “deliver the point in an easy, palat- 


able way,” and not being afraid of an elusive 
style or complex structure (he cites Ulysses 
as an example). Mikics doesn’t need to track 
our neurons or assemble numbers in order 
to make this plain observation: “We gain in 
intellectual skills by learning to talk back to 
books in a productive way. The universe of 
books is full of radically different voices, each 
one demanding that we listen and answer. 
Our sense of life broadens immensely when 
we start paying attention to them.” What’s 
stunning is that in our enlightened age, the 
rewards of reading aren’t a given. 

A mong the arts, literature faces a special 
challenge. To look at a film, a painting, 
a play, an audience has to be able to see. 
To listen to music, an audience must be 
able to hear. To read, an audience must 
be literate. This begins when a child learns 
to match phonemes to letters and then to 
grasp the implications of grammar. Reading 
levels are identified as stages, from emergent 
to fluent. As dedicated students of literature 
know, fluency is only the beginning of a never- 
ending education. The world’s library is vast. 
There will always be something somewhere 
that will invite a new kind of attention from 
even the most experienced reader. 

Education in the humanities, as imperiled 
as it becomes when an economy sputters, is 
essential if our society cares at all about sus- 
taining and encouraging creative expression. 
Yet writers and educators are called upon to 
defend their disciplines. We sit on boards 
charged with devising incentives to attract 
students back to the study of language, litera- 
ture, and history. We go to meetings and hear 
about the new collaborative-learning spaces 
and the welcoming pastel colors, the tables and 
whiteboards that will replace the old stacks in 
libraries once the books are removed. In an age 
of widespread literacy in this country, we are 
asked to persuade Americans that there actu- 
ally are benefits to reading literature. 

Richard Poirier foretold this shrinking 
interestyears ago. In 1982, he wrote, “People 
have acquired enormous cultural power, but 
they do not exercise it by reading. Their cul- 
tural power is expressed by their choosing, 
as they could never have done before, not to 
read, or at least, not to read Literature.” To 
some extent, he blames the modernists — 
Joyce, Lawrence, Eaulkner — for making fic- 
tion “extraordinarily difficult.” Yet he points 
out that all probing inquiries into fife and 
language are necessarily difficult. H.G. Wells 
may have raged at Henry James for his con- 
founding, complex style — “all for tales of 
nothingness,” Wells moaned; it is a “leviathan 
retrieving pebbles” — but for a while, at least. 
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it seemed that those who found satisfaction 
in the puzzles and paradoxes of modernism 
were winning out over those ready to dismiss 
them as irrelevant. I am among the readers 
who thought modernism, along with other 
richly challenging literary periods, had stay- 
ing power. Now I’m not so sure. 

The national educational standards known 
as Common Core mandate more “infor- 
mational” reading, necessarily reducing the 
amount of fiction read in the classroom. By 
the 12th grade, 70 percent of a student’s read- 
ing is supposed to be nonfiction. As a public- 
school administrator recently explained, 
“We look at teaching literature as teaching 
particular concepts and skills. So we maybe 
aren’t teaching an entire novel, but we’re en- 
suring that we’re teaching the concepts that 
that novel would have gotten across.” At the 
university level, English departments used to 
be havens for difficult literary works. With 
enrollments shrinking, however, educators 
are scrambling to make the study of literature 
relevant. Funding sources are focused on en- 
hancing the “Digital Humanities,” resulting 
in data-mining projects like “Mapping Emo- 
tions in Victorian London,” conducted by a 
Stanford University research collective. You 
can learn from this research that in Victorian 
novels, the emotion of fear tends to be associ- 
ated with markets and prisons. Who would 
have guessed? Now we don’t have to read 
through all those massive 19th-century nov- 
els; we don’t have to argue about the infinity 
of fascinations contained in Dombey and Son. 
We can just look at the data. 

Tabbi remains hopeful thatMFA programs 
will provide a gathering place for thought- 
ful, patient readers. But despite the fine-arts 
degree they confer, the credo of “craft” pre- 
dominates in these programs, especiaUy in the 
genre of fiction. The goal is to produce a solid, 
sellable product — a “good read” distinguished 
by gripping plots, reliable research, and clear, 
unfussy writing — rather than a work of art. 
You can see the emphasis on readability in 
the responses to Donna Tartt’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning novel The Goldfinch. Hailed as both 
literary and popular, the book was admired by 
Stephen King for its “hair-raising” plot, and 
reviews were full of inaccurate comparisons 
to Dickens. Unlike Dickens, Tartt chooses 
not to offer complicated syntax or a wildly 
varied vocabular; she invites readers to move 
briskly through the story. But the fact that 
Tartt’s ability to entertain has been depicted 
and even praised as “old-fashioned” says more 
about the current reading public than about 
the book itself “Old-fashioned” in this con- 
text implies a rejection of literary techniques 
that dare to complicate the plot and thus slow 


down the process of reading. If we don’t think 
of novels as worthy challenges, then we have 
no reason to linger in their pages. 

Careful reading is difficult because it 
demands continuous learning. We have to 
work to learn new methods of reading in re- 
sponse to new methods of writing. But who 
wants to spend precious free hours figuring 
out a Gaddis novel when they could be 
relaxing with Netflix? And with e-readers 
that limit the necessary page shuffling and 
rereading that are often required by com- 
plex texts, the Mr. and Ms. Difficults of the 
world don’t stand a chance. Or do they? 

Think back on our country’s rich liter- 
ary traditions in fiction: from Hawthorne 
to Melville, through Poe to James, Stein, 
Ellison, and Faulkner, just to cite a few. 
Their books make use of circularity, frag- 
mentation, and elision, and at their most 
extreme reject coherence in an effort to 
produce new meaning. Their wildness has 
played an important defining role in our cul- 
ture’s literary identity. Some of those writers 
went unheralded in their time. There are 
writers at work today who go unheralded. 
Yet this is a big country. There is as much 
room as there is need for both simplicity 
and complexity, for fiction that is spare and 
crystalhne along with fiction that is messy 


and difficult. There is space for writers who 
do not sell a lot of books but may end up 
playing a defining role in our culture’s liter- 
ary tradition. If we want to make sure this 
important tradition continues, we have to 
sustain the curiosity to care about work that, 
at first glance, might seem difficult. 

Difficulty is neither a virtue nor an evil. 
If it is going to earn our patient attention, 
it must make itself an essential element of a 
text’s expressive powers. In the adept hands 
of a masterful writer, demanding techniques 
enhance rather than impede comprehension, 
strengthening our abilities as readers. The 
familiar criticism that difficult literature is 
elitist assumes that the reading public is not 
capable of learning more than it already 
knows. Do we need our athletes to explain 
the value of testing their hmits? It is both 
logical and democratic to defend those books 
that test ours. The difficulties of a literary 
text, just like the subtleties, require educated 
readers to be appreciated — and that is es- 
sential. Education offers the potential for 
independence and empowerment, so let’s 
not replace difficult novels with easy ones, 
or pretend that the two are the same. Let’s 
not give up on the intricacies of ambitious 
fiction. Let’s not stop reading the kind of 
books that keep teaching us to read. ■ 
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Violette Verdy in “Emeralds," the first section of George Balanchine's Jewels, 1967. 

Elements of Style 


by MARINA HARSS 

O n a snowy morning in February, 
Violette Verdy walked into a well-lit 
rehearsal studio seven stories above 
Broadway. At 8 1 , the former ballerina, 
best known for her 20-year collabora- 
tion with George Balanchine at the New 
York City Ballet, is a striking woman, petite 
and vivacious, with eyes the color of stormy 
seas. (“My mother said they change with 
the weather,” she told me.) She wore her 
signature work attire: matching tights, knee- 


Marina Harss is a freelance dance writer in New 
York City. 


length skirt, and top, all in the same shade 
of dark blue, and complemented by a pair of 
bright-red ballet flats. If one looked closely, 
one might have noticed that her shoes were 
held in place not by elastics or ribbons, but 
by matching rubber bands, the kind shelved 
next to the paper clips at Staples. Verdy 
displays the pragmatism of someone who is 
utterly comfortable in her skin. 

As soon as she entered the room, Verdy 
was surrounded by friends and admirers. 
Some had shared the stage with her or 
watched from the wings during the 1950s, 
’60s, and ’70s, when she was one of New York 


City Ballet’s most celebrated dancers in what 
she calls the “ 19th century and a half” reper- 
tory, by which she means ballets that make 
reference to 19th-century themes and tradi- 
tions while applying the innovations and re- 
finements of 20th-century technique. Verdy 
had a word for each person who approached 
her. Hers is an irrepressible friendliness. 

Verdy and one of her former dance part- 
ners, Jean-Pierre Bonnefoux, were in New 
York to work with Ashley Laracey and Chase 
Finlay, two young dancers from New York 
City Ballet, on the finer points of Sonatine, a 
work that Balanchine had created for Verdy 
and Bonnefoux in 1 97 5 . The session was to be 
taped and edited by the George Balanchine 
Foundation for its video archives, part of an 
effort to preserve and document the subtle- 
ties and details of style that define each of Bal- 
anchine’s ballets. (“It’s about a very tenuous 
thing called atmosphere,” Verdy explained.) 
Such nuances are the first thing to fray when 
a ballet is passed on from one dancer to the 
next. If care isn’t taken to explain and preserve 
them, or at least consider them, choreogra- 
phy becomes an empty exercise, a relic, like 
a poem loaded with forgotten allusions, or 
a painting retouched by too many hands. It 
just fades away. “Ballets are like butterflies,” 
Balanchine said, and he wasn’t wrong. 

Videotaping can capture an impression 
of a performance, but it fails to elucidate the 
reasoning behind the steps, or the feelings 
they were meant to evoke. Notation, when it 
is used, offers an abstracted score, a guide to 
what happens when. But nothing can replace 
the guidance of a person who has danced 
the role many times and knows its secrets. 
In ballet, these coaches, or ballet masters, 
embody an oral, body-to-body tradition that 
has existed for centuries. (It is central to most 
forms of dance.) In the case of works from the 
19th century — say. Swan Lake — the ballerina 
is imparting the accumulated wisdom (and 
sometimes the excesses) of her predecessors. 
But in the case of 20th-century dances, many 
of the original interpreters, like Verdy and 
Bonnefoux, are still with us. They worked with 
the choreographer and remember what was 
said — or left unsaid — in the room as the steps 
were made. Like the annotations of a biblical 
scholar, their insights illuminate a shared text. 

The Sonatine coaching session began. After 
the pianist, Elaine Chelton, played the open- 
ing melody of Ravel’s 12 -minute piece — while 
the dancers listened — Laracey and her partner 
calmly walked forward from a corner of the 
studio, am in arm as if embarking on a leisure- 
ly stroll. Three times, on a lilting, descending 
four-note figure, Laracey stepped pensively 
onto the tip of one toe, then tilted off, as if 
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testing her balance or toying with a thought. 
In her prime, Verdy was known for the pin- 
prick quality of her pointes and the beauti- 
fully tumed-out line of her legs, exposing an 
expanse of strong, pulled-up thigh. Clearly, 
Balanchine had wanted to show off these 
qualities in Somtine. Verdy stopped the danc- 
ers after a few steps, as if experiencing a rush 
of memories. “It’s like a walk in the park,” she 
said to Laracey, “more natural, less held.” In a 
blurry old film at the New York Public Library, 
one can see exactly what she means: Verdy’s 
trajectory has an unstudied, natural feel. She 
looks windswept; the movement’s impulse 
seems to come not from her well-developed 
muscles but from outside of her body. 

Verdy encouraged Laracey to sway her 
hips more as she walked and to take liber- 
ties with the timing, “as if you’re singing 
to yourself, inventing it on the spot, and 
you’re not onstage at all.” During the second 
movement, a minuet, Laracey carefully un- 
folded one leg in such a way that the action 
appeared perfectly smooth, uninterrupted. 
Verdy stopped her: “Remember, not too lyri- 
cal, a little more folk.” The dance’s Slavic folk 
elements — a turned-in knee, a hand on the 
hip, a little horselike prance — began to come 
into relief, accentuated by pauses and minute 
changes of timing. The steps developed a 
flavor. “Feel the slight syncopation here,” 
Verdy pointed out, referring to the way an 
accented step slightly anticipated and held 
the beat. Through these touches, Balanchine 
and Verdy had turned Ravel’s lilting minuet 
into a kind of modified mazurka. The dance 
alternated between French nonchalance and 
the earthiness of Slavic folk dance. It was this 
blending of styles that made it interesting. As 
Verdy said later, “It was a delicious zakouski.” 

Something else Verdy seemed intent on 
drawing out of the dancers was a more pal- 
pable sense of interplay. Often, with practice, 
the push and pull of partnering disappears; 
the dancers know what’s coming next, so 
they prepare in advance, anticipating the 
next move. “Show resistance here,” Verdy 
suggested to Laracey as Finlay pulled her 
toward him, “and then spin.” That way, the 
passage no longer looked like a smooth, well- 
executed series of parmering moves, but like 
a call and response, a conversation between 
two people. “It was almost like listening to 
Violette when we danced it,” Bonnefoux 
explained in an interview after the session. 
“My whole body was listening to what was 
happening to Violette ’s body.” This feehng 
of attunement is what makes the steps reso- 
nate with deeper meaning. Take the dancers’ 
exit at the end of the first movement: The 
woman faces forward, toward the wings, the 


man backward. He is behind her. Their arms 
are joined overhead. Slowly, gravely, she 
pulls him into the wings. He can’t see where 
he’s headed, but allows himself to be led all 
the same. The audience sees an image of ob- 
ligation and trust, of a man’s subjugation to 
a woman. The image adds a note of mystery 
and wonder to an otherwise sunny duet. 

S onatine was the last ballet Balanchine 
made for Verdy before she retired, 
in 1977. She was 43 and had already 
suffered for years from various dance- 
related injuries. By then, Verdy had 
been dancing for all but nine years of her 
life. She was born Nelly Guillerm, in 1933, 
in the small medieval town of Pont-l’Abbe in 
Brittany, the only child of a shopkeeper (fa- 
ther) and a schoolteacher (mother). When 
her father died of kidney failure, only a few 
months after her birth, Nelly’s education 
was taken in hand by her capable and protec- 
tive mother, Jeanne, who soon decided that 
the child’s highly strung, sensitive nature 
should be channeled into an edifying activ- 
ity: ballet. With this in mind, she packed 
their bags and moved them to Paris. It was 
1942, the middle of the Occupation. 

Because the Paris Opera Conservatory 
of Dance was not taking auditions, Madame 
Guillerm was directed to Carlotta Zambelli, 
an Italian-born former opera star who now 
ran a private studio. (Verdy’s early training 
is vividly evoked in Victoria Huckenpahler’s 
1978 biography. Ballerina) Through the 
grapevine of ballet mothers, she heard of 
Rousanne Sarkissian, an Armenian teacher 
with Russian training. Young Nelly acquired 
different skills from each: strength and tech- 
nique from Zambelli, an almost religious 
devotion to the art from Sarkissian. “She had 
a great spiritual dimension,” Verdy told me 
recently, “so from the start, I had a vision of 
ballet as a high activity.” It was a vision that 
would guide her through her dancing career 
and on into her work as a company director 
and teacher. 

In her early teens, Nelly began to tour with 
Roland Petit’s Ballets des Champs-Elysees 
and later with his Ballets de Paris, dancing 
small roles at first, then the leads. She was the 
loving young bride in Petit’s Le Loup (a retell- 
ing of “Beauty and the Beast”) and the sexy, 
doomed gypsy in his adaptation of Carmen. 
One of her companions on these tours was 
Leshe Caron, who would go on to star in An 
American in Paris and Gigi. (“I felt rather bland 
next to her,” Verdy said.) The dancer’s theatri- 
cal flair, adaptability, and unmannered classi- 
cal technique led to a starring role in a film, 
Ludwig Berger’s Ballerina, as well as stints 


with the London Festival Ballet and Ballet 
Rambert and, eventually, in 1957, to an invi- 
tation from American Ballet Theatre in New 
York. By then, she had become Violette Verdy, 
a name that, to her ear, sounded more sophis- 
ticated than Nelly Guillerm. It was in New 
York, at a performance of Birgit Cullberg’s 
Miss Julie, that Balanchine noticed her. When 
ABT briefly shut down operations — it was 
always disbanding and getting back together 
in those days — the choreographer asked her 
to join his company. New York City Ballet. 

The offer came as something of a sur- 
prise. Balanchine was known for his love 
of tall, leggy, and fearless American danc- 
ers whom he had trained in his own, more 
dynamic, streamlined technique. They were 
cool and didn’t overlay the steps with their 
own personalities. He preferred to let the 
steps speak for themselves. With the excep- 
tion of her fearlessness, Verdy did not em- 
body this type at all. “I was more of a French 
poodle than a borzoi,” she likes to say. Her 
technique was Old World, her stage person- 
ality strong. She liked to flavor the steps. And 
yet, Balanchine wanted her. As she explained 
in the oral biography I Remember Balanchine, 
he “may have wanted to work with me be- 
cause of a certain clarity in the articulation 
of the feet and legs” — a characteristic of the 
European school in which she had trained — 
“some sort of eloquence, a pronunciation of 
the dancing. Something to be joyous with. ... 
What he had to do was to tone me down a 
little bit. I had a little too much garlic. He 
had to keep me quiet and busy.” 

T o keep Verdy occupied, Balanchine 
made witty, joyous ballets for her to 
dance, like the buoyant Tchaikovsky 
Pas de Deux, La Source, and, of course, 
Sonatine. Often, but not always, they 
were set to French music. They seemed to 
reflect her temperament and her past. Of 
La Source, a sparkling, hyperfeminine work 
that took as its inspiration the ballet music 
of Leo Delibes, Verdy told her biographer 
that it was like a “transfusion out of my own 
blood.” Balanchine also cast her in other bal- 
lets, works that relied on charm, esprit, and 
brilliant technique, like Donizetti Variations, 
Allegro Brillante, and Stars and Stripes. To 
all, she brought her own particular accent, 
at times even daring to add her own twist to 
the choreography. Huckenpahler recounts 
that at a performance of Donizetti — a frolic 
set to infectious melodies by the bel canto 
composer — Verdy peppered a series of turns 
with little hops, like popping champagne 
bubbles. As she came offstage, Balanchine, 
who stood in the wings at every performance. 
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bowed semi-seriously and commented: 
“Specialite de la maisonF’ To which she re- 
sponded, without batting an eye: “Plat du 
chef.” This kind of tac au tac was anything but 
typical in the company. 

Balanchine and his fellow choreographer 
at New York City Ballet, Jerome Robbins, 
quickly realized there was more to Verdy than 
sparkle. Both created roles for her that called 
for introspection, complex emotions, and the 
ability to suggest layers of buried subtext in 
the steps. In his 1969 Dances at a Gathering, 
set to Chopin piano pieces, Robbins cast her 
as a woman in green who appears halfway 
through the ballet, an isolated figure who 
dances for her own pleasure, giving herself 
airs, revehng in her own charms, perhaps 
remembering past conquests. With small 
pauses, sudden changes of emphasis, flashing 
glances, and alternating staccato and legato 
movements, Verdy was able to evoke a wide 
range of emotions, both real and affected: in- 
souciance, self-importance, vulnerability, an 
underlying loneliness. The woman in green 
became a multidimensional character, despite 
appearing onstage for only a few minutes. 
Verdy was particularly skilled at navigating 
the fine line between sincerity and affecta- 
tion. During a coaching session captured in 
the film Violette and Mr. B, she explains the 
difference between two moments in a pas de 
deux from Balanchine’s Liebeslieder Walzer. 
“Pretend to be submissive here,” she says to 
the Spanish dancer Lucia Lacarra. “But, you 
know, I think the second swoon is for real. 
Like something out of Max Ophuls’s [The 
Earrings of\ Madame de....” 

How should a dancer show such things, 
without words? In part, by using the music. 
But then, not all dancers are particularly 
musical. They are trained to listen and count 
and follow certain cues, to start with the first 
note of a phrase and end with the last, but 
this is a superficial definition of musicality. A 
musical dancer helps you to see and feel the 
music in your own body; a dancer with a su- 
perior musicality goes even further, playing 
against the music, entering into a conversa- 
tion with it, bending it to her own wishes. 
This is the kind of dancer Verdy was. Such 
musicality is innate. Verdy already had it as a 
child; when she heard music on the piano, “I 
just had to participate, I had to do something 
about it,” she told an interviewer. Having 
studied piano and violin, she had a grasp of 
the structures that underpin music: rhythm, 
the mood evoked by certain tonalities, the 
workings of counterpoint, the excitement of 
syncopation. And she understood phrasing, 
the changes in topography that give music 
its character. “It’s like speaking,” Verdy told 


me. “If you’re going to emphasize a certain 
thing, then you can slide over something 
else. Phrasing is a recognition of the values 
of talking, of thinking; it’s an evaluation, an 
itinerary.” Like her explanations, Verdy’s 
dancing was articulate. 

Imagination is the alchemy that turns 
musical values into meaning. Take “Emer- 
alds,” the opening section of Balanchine’s 
Jewels, a triptych inspired by the contrast- 
ing sound worlds of Faure, Stravinsky, and 
Tchaikovsky. The choreographer created a 
solo that began with Verdy admiring the 
movement of her own arms. In the film 
Violette and Mr. B, she explains, “Jefaisais des 
ondes” (“I made waves”). She demonstrates 
the effect, showing the character’s diapha- 
nous, billowing gestures. Then she begins to 
delve into the dance’s deeper layers: 

It’s an exploration of two themes, aspi- 
ration and resignation. It’s about hope, 
aspiration, desire in all its forms, and 
resignation, more or less noble, more 
or less consensual, more or less aloof, 
more or less calculated, more or less 
innocent. You can see the aspiration 
here in this fouette [she shows a de- 
cisive pivoting of the body with arms 
raised]. And here you see the resigna- 
tion, in this little thing [a falling back of 
the upper body], and in the arms that 
say, “No, I can’t. But wait, maybe after 
all I can — one never knows.” Then 
you seek elsewhere: “Maybe it’s here — 
or here.” You play with elements of 
doubt and conviction.... After all, the 
sorrows of fife can be turned over, like a 
crepe suzette. It was Shakespeare who 
said, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
Disappointments, limitations, can be 
turned into beautiful things. 

All this, in a minute or so of choreography. 
The explanation is typical Verdy, a mixture of 
the intellectual (Shakespeare), the physical, 
the emotional, and the domestic (food, a fre- 
quent point of reference for the former balle- 
rina, who knew hunger during the war). Like 
Laracey during the Sonatine taping, the young 
dancer on the receiving end of this deluge of 
references strains to keep up with her train 
of thought, to sift through it for ideas with 
which to color her own performance. Verdy’s 
mind is like a ticker tape, clicking incessantly, 
a never-ending stream. It’s impossible to grasp 
it all, but even a tiny fraction can profoundly 
change a performance. “I just walked away 
wdth a new sense of self and perfumes to play 
with onstage,” Laracey told me of working 
with Verdy. “It’s like nourishment; I still try 
to think about it daily.” 


S hortly after her retirement from the 
stage, Verdy returned to France to lead 
the Paris Opera Ballet for three tumul- 
tuous years from 1977 to 1980. It was a 
difficult time: She was overwhelmed by 
the pohtics of leading a large, state-run com- 
pany, the difficult negotiations with unions, 
the administrative responsibilities, the need 
to make ruthless decisions about casting and 
dancers’ careers. Then, after a change of lead- 
ership at the Opera, she was replaced. From 
there, she went to direct the Boston Ballet. 
Again, there were problems, particularly the 
constant need to raise funds that kept her 
from the place she wanted to be: in the studio 
with the dancers. She lasted four years. “I dis- 
covered that it wasn’t for me to be a director,” 
Verdy told me. “I’m not made to be the num- 
ber one of anything. I’m a very good number 
two, and if I have to be number three, I might 
not even protest, if I’m working hard enough. 
I’m interested in a form of humanity that you 
cannot have when you are a director.” 

Teaching suits her best. Since 1996, Verdy 
has been on the faculty of ballet studies at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, the only 
program of its size and importance at an 
American college. (Many students gradu- 
ate with a combined degree in ballet and a 
field of academic study.) She still travels to 
coach dancers and to teach elsewhere in the 
United States and in Europe. Last winter, 
I watched her gently put a class of 16- to 
18 -year-olds through its paces at the School 
of American Ballet, the training program 
associated with New York City Ballet. Verdy 
has a knack for finding just the right words 
with which to cajole a young dancer toward a 
fuller understanding — and thus execution — 
of a step. (“It’s like a horse who’s having a 
very good time!” she said to one girl as she 
launched into a series of small, sprightly 
jumps.) “Her body fell into that way of mov- 
ing, but she can articulate it in a very methodi- 
cal way,” explains Kay Mazzo, the cochair of 
SAB. “It’s all very well-thought-out, with the 
energy and the musicality combined.” Verdy’s 
smiling voice encourages improvement for its 
own sake; it also reflects an undimmed love 
for the art of ballet. “She’s very playful,” says 
Mazzo, “and the students adore her.” Like 
the Advaita Vedanta school of Hinduism she 
has quietly practiced since the ’60s, ballet, for 
Verdy, is a spiritual pursuit: “I feel the obliga- 
tion to make people consider that this is not 
just a physical activity, a physical technique, 
but that it points to something higher,” she 
told me. This belief bound her to Balanchine, 
in whom she intuited a similar idealism. “If 
you’re going to have a guru in the world,” she 
added, “Mr. B was it.” 
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Soon, Verdy thinks, she might like to teach 
less and devote more time to gathering mate- 
rials for her memoirs. She’s not sure whether 
she will stay in Bloomington — she doesn’t 
drive — or return to her hometown of Pont- 
I’Abbe. Where does she belong? Verdy was 
married briefly, in the ’60s, to Colin Clark, a 
British filmmaker (and the author oiMy Week 


A Family Affair 

by AARON LEAF 

O n April 22, 1999, a Sierra Leonean 
refugee named Sulaiman Jusu was at- 
tempting to make his way to the Li- 
berian capital of Monrovia with his 
extended family, fleeing a rebel incur- 
sion into northwestern Liberia, when their 
convoy was stopped at a checkpoint near 
the St. Paul River. The refugees hoped they 
would be waved through with no more than 
a routine shakedown: underpaid officers tak- 
ing what they could from vulnerable people. 
But these were no ordinary police. Members 
of the dreaded Anti-Terrorist Unit, they 
separated the men from the women, strip- 
ping them down to their underwear. While 
the captives waited by the side of the road, 
a mess of SUVs pulled up, and a furious 
man got out. Waving a pistol, he accused 
the men in the refugee group of being the 
very rebels they were fleeing. Jusu watched 
as his brother-in-law and others were shot 
execution-style, then dragged away and dis- 
membered. Two of their heads were posted 
on stakes near the road. 

Many accounts of the Liberian civil war 
describe such episodes of violence in morbid 
detail, the assumption being that Liberia is 
a place so removed from the world that the 
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With Marilyn). It didn’t end well. She has no 
children. Ballet has been an all-consuming 
pursuit, leaving little space for family or any- 
thing else. “The family I have in Paris is not 
that much,” she reflected recently. “In Brit- 
tany, I have more, but they have complicated 
lives. So, in a way. I’m more or less by myself 
I’m a bit of an odd number now.” ■ 


American Warlord 

A True Story. 

By Johnny Dwyer. 

Knopf 344 pp. $27.95. 

practices of yesteryear — cannibalism, heads 
on stakes, and black magic — still prevail. In 
American Warlord, investigative journalist 
Johnny Dwyer takes a different tack. Atroc- 
ity here never feels gratuitous. By beginning 
with Jusu’s experience, Dwyer is free to tell 
another, much more complicated tale, mov- 
ing backward and forward with narrative 
definess, without losing sight of its moral and 
legal underpinnings. 

Jusu’s story was first told in his testimony 
in the case of United States v. Belfast. The de- 
fendant, Roy Belfast Jr., (aka Charles Taylor 
Jr., aka Chucky), the furious armed man at 
the checkpoint, is the American-born son of 
Charles Ghankay Taylor, the guerrilla leader 
turned Liberian president. Jusu’s testimony 
was a key piece of evidence in the case against 
Chucky, who was convicted in 2008 and has 
the distinction of being the only person ever 
convicted under American anti-torture laws. 
(Chucky’s father was convicted four years 
later by the Special Court for Sierra Leone 
for crimes against humanity there.) It’s an 
unusual situation: a combatant in a foreign 
civil war being tried in an American court. 


Chucky might be the only person to have 
faced prosecution for the atrocities in a war in 
which 250,000 people were killed and many 
more displaced. 

The central story of American Warlord 
could be the plot of a young-adult novel, 
a twisted bildungsroman about a juvenile 
delinquent running with a bad crowd, and 
whose tough facade hides a vulnerable soul. 
Chucky is born in 1977. After his father 
abandons the family to pursue his political 
ambitions in Liberia, the young Chucky is 
raised by his Trinidadian-American mother, 
Bernice Emmanuel, and his well-meaning 
stepdad, Roy Belfast Sr. Their marriage be- 
gins to falter in the late ’80s, around the 
time that Charles Taylor starts appearing on 
the nightly news as the leader of a rebellion 
intent on overthrowing the despotic rule of 
Liberian President Samuel K. Doe. 

In 1991, Chucky receives a call at home 
in Orlando, Florida, inviting him to Libe- 
ria to visit a father he doesn’t know. LDs 
mother — charmed by her ex’s transformation 
from a feckless student at Bentley College in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, to a charismatic 
revolutionary leader, and worried about her 
then- 14-year-old son’s increasingly dark path 
at home — decides they will go together. It’s 
unclear how much the pair knew what they 
were walking into. In the summer of 1992, 
the Liberian war was in a stalemate: Taylor 
controlled most of the countryside, while 
Monrovia, the Liberian capital, was run by a 
government of national unity and protected 
by African peacekeepers. Though little re- 
ported in the West, the civil war had led, by 
this point, to the deaths of many thousands 
of civilians. 

The town of Gbarnga, Taylor’s wartime 
capital, is a strange setting for a family re- 
union. Here, Chucky meets another kind of 
teenager: Liberian boys who’d been forcibly 
removed from their families at an early age 
and now roamed the city, armed with auto- 
matic weapons, while waiting to be deployed 
to the front — the child soldiers of the popular 
imagination. Chucky also discovers that he’s 
the crown prince of something known as 
Taylorland, a large swath of rural Liberia rich 
in timber, rubber, and minerals, with its own 
currency and strict hierarchy. But the title 
comes with its own baggage, and pretty soon 
Chucky is compelled to vie for his father’s 
attention alongside the sycophants and war 
criminals that compose his extended fam- 
ily and Taylor’s court. The battle-hardened 
young men — former child soldiers — revere 
Taylor as a father figure, calling him pape'. 

By summer’s end, Chucky is back in Or- 
lando, irrevocably changed. Soon after, he 
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attempts suicide, an event that rattles his 
mother but is kept secret. After another brush 
with the law leads to his being confined under 
house arrest, he manages to win the affection 
of a neighborhood girl named Lynn. Their 
relationship, which begins with lazy Florida 
afternoons spent listening to music and talk- 
ing on the phone for hours, will span one 
of the most tumultuous decades in Liberian 
history; through Dwyer’s interviews with 
Lynn, that relationship becomes an invalu- 
able window onto the inner workings of the 
Taylor regime until its collapse at the hands 
of American-backed rebels in 2003. 

A few years after his first visit to Gbarnga, 
17-year-old Chucky bungles a mugging and 
is charged with four felonies, including ag- 
gravated assault with a firearm. No longer 
a juvenile, he now faces hard time in prison. 
After posting his bail, Bernice sends him back 
to West Africa, telling Charles Taylor over 
the phone, “Now, it’s your turn.” 

W hile Chucky was growing up under 
the care of Bernice and Roy Belfast, 
Charles Taylor Sr. had abandoned 
his life as a college student to take 
up a bureaucratic position in the 
Liberian government after the 1980 coup. 
Allegations of corruption prompted him to 
flee to the United States, only to be arrested 
and placed in a maximum-security prison 
in Massachusetts. His prison break has long 
been a point of speculation in Liberia, and 
Taylor enjoys cultivating the sense of con- 
spiracy around it. During his war-crimes trial 
in The Hague, Taylor claimed that a series 
of shadowy figures helped him escape as part 
of a CIA plot. Dwyer’s research suggests a 
less cinematic scenario: an old prison with a 
record of escapes, coupled with Taylor’s abil- 
ity to charm people into doing his bidding, 
including sneaking in hacksaws and arrang- 
ing a getaway car. From Massachusetts, he 
fled the country and eventually turned up in 
Libya, where he was trained by Muammar el- 
Qaddafi before resurfacing in Liberia in 1989 
as the leader of a fighting force. 

By the time of Chucky’s second trip to 
Gbarnga, around 1994, the combat is fierce, 
and there’s no guarantee of safety from the 
shells that rain down occasionally. Find- 
ing himself in the middle of a war, Chucky 
remakes himself as a warrior, suggesting in 
letters to Lynn that he has become a central 
figure in West African politics. To earn the 
esteem of his father, Chucky must at least 
match the performance of Benjamin Yeaten, 
Taylor’s surrogate son in the rebel hierarchy 
and a notorious character in West African se- 
curity circles. (Even today, Yeaten is rumored 


by Monrovian newspapers to be planning his 
own invasion, biding his time with a guer- 
rilla army in the forests along the border 
with Ivory Coast.) After Taylor enters into 
a power-sharing agreement with the other 
warlords and moves to Monrovia, an at- 
tempt is made on his life. This spurs Chucky 
to put together a unit of loyahsts under his 
command, as a way of winning his father’s 
respect and also to indulge his own violent 
fantasies. He even designs the Anti-Terrorist 
Unit’s cartoonish insignia of a cobra and a 
scorpion himself 

Much of what is known about Chucky’s 
time as leader of the unit comes from three 
sources: Dwyer, whose seven years of Free- 
dom of Information Act requests yielded 
documents from the State Department, the 
Defense Department, and the National Se- 
curity Council; the Liberian Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission, where people close 
to Taylor confessed their crimes in exchange 
for immunity; and the court documents from 
United States v. Belfast. Despite years of con- 
tact via e-mail, letters, and phone, Dwyer 
failed to secure an in-person interview with 
Chucky or to discuss much about his past. 
(In the epilogue, Dwyer suggests that their 
communication involved threats against him.) 

Lynn, who moved to Liberia to become 
Chucky’s wife shortly after graduating from 
high school, was largely left in the dark — or 
knowingly kept herself in the dark — about 
the Taylor family’s more macabre doings. 
Every time it seems that she can no longer 
stand living in the middle of a civil war or 
putting up with Chucky’s abusive behavior, 
she tries to save him — including walking 
into the final siege of Monrovia with a tod- 
dler in tow. Yet she remains in a state of 
denial. In one rather remarkable moment, a 
foreign mercenary awaiting an audience with 
Chucky becomes concerned by the presence 
of Lynn, a Korean-American teenager with 
a pet dog, as she makes small talk with him 
in the foyer. When he asks what she’s doing 
in the middle of a brutal war, it complicates 
her sense of her surroundings. 

Unsurprisingly, Chucky is an erratic com- 
mander, mixing what he’s learned from first- 
person-shooter video games with the advice 
of paid foreign advisers, high-priced vultures 
of the modern global security industry, who 
train the Anti-Terrorist Unit in a makeshift 
academy dubbed the College of Knowledge. 
As US prosecutors would later determine, 
the “college” boasted various instruments of 
torture, including cages sunk into the wet 
ground that were used not only on suspected 
rebels and political opponents, but also on 
ATU officers who failed to obey orders. 


O ne of the central motifs of American 
Warlord is how the fate of a small Af- 
rican country became ensnared in 
uniquely American pathologies. Since 
its founding by the American Coloni- 
zation Society in the 19th century, Liberia has 
absorbed and synthesized the contradictions 
of its early backers, an odd coalition of Ameri- 
can abolitionists, free blacks, white racists, 
and Christian missionaries, all of whom had 
different reasons for supporting a republic of 
black Americans on the coast of West Africa. 

Liberia has long been a place for outsid- 
ers to pursue visions of liberation. Before 
Chucky, there was Col. Elwood Davis, an 
African-American who, after leaving the US 
Army, moved to Liberia to lead the “Frontier 
Force” in the early 20th century. He was 
tasked with pacifying the Liberian hinterland 
and bringing it under the control of the set- 
tler state. Davis achieved this with incredible 
brutality, burning villages and slaughtering 
indigenous women and children. It was part- 
ly this ruthlessness that charmed Graham 
Greene when he met Davis during a visit 
to Liberia in 1935, which he recounts in 
Journey Without Maps. In Chasing the Devil, 
Tim Butcher describes the meeting as “the 
equivalent of bumping into Ratko Mladic,” 
the infamous Bosnian Serb war criminal. 

The sprawling American embassy com- 
pound in Liberia sits, symbolically enough, 
beside a Masonic temple at Monrovia’s high- 
est point. The country has a strong cultural 
and institutional connection to the United 
States, much deeper than the soft-power cli- 
ches of pop music or Nike Air. In the last few 
democratic elections, presidential aspirants 
were judged by their alma maters. Harvard 
and DeVry University. Power is said to stem 
from membership in the Fraternal Order 
of Masons, and diaspora communities in 
Minnesota, Staten Island, Atlanta, and New 
Jersey are discussed as extensions of Liberia 
itself It’s a country where small tweaks to 
American policy — the diversity visa lottery, 
preferred immigration status, deportation 
rules — can have huge ripple effects. Anytime 
a shipment of American deportees hits the 
tarmac in Liberia, it’s reported with photos 
in the newspapers and becomes fodder for 
tea-shop gossip. 

Today, Chucky Taylor resides in an Amer- 
ican prison, where he’s serving a 97-year sen- 
tence for torture. In Liberia, he has an almost 
mythical status as a monster: the personifica- 
tion of his father’s regime, an era of brutahty 
for most people and fantastic wealth for a few. 
Even so, he still has his defenders in Liberia, 
who relish the occasional prison interview he 
gives on Liberian radio. ■ 
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SHELF 

LIFE 

by JESSE McCarthy 

PAUL Beatty’s latest novel, THE 
Sellout (Farrar, Straus and Giroux; $26), re- 
counts the ordeals of a man who tries — and 
fails — to live up to his father’s, his com- 
munity’s, and his country’s ideas of what it 
means to be black in America. But our nar- 
rator, nicknamed Sellout, does more than 
just fail: He threatens, as a certain saying 
goes, to set the race back 500 years, 
by landing himself a date before the 
US Supreme Court for owning a slave 
named Hominy (who refuses to work) 
and attempting to reinstate segrega- 
tion in the deincorporated pastoral 
ghetto of Dickens in the greater Los 
Angeles area. 

Beatty is smarter than most comic 
writers, and fearless: The Sellout at 
times seems to be based on a lost 
Dave Chappelle skit. Yet one fears that 
Beatty will be relegated to the Liter- 
ary Negro League of comic novehsts, 
with George Schuyler first up to bat 
and, awaiting their turn, Fran Ross, 

Cecil Brown, Ishmael Reed, William 
Melvin Kelley, and the recent call-ups 
Percival Everett and Mat Johnson. 

These writers find themselves in a 
perpetual search of an audience — ^not 
because of a lack of talent, but for the 
inexplicable reason that readers seem 
unwilhng to have a “conversation” or 
“more dialogue” about race unless 
it is entirely sober, mostly cant, and, 
to judge by the state of things, perennially 
superficial. That’s unfortunate, because the 
novel has always been a good vehicle for 
dissecting the rhetorical essentialisms and 
mental shortcuts we live by. 

The Sellout sets off at a ferocious pace 
and can’t let up after that. Beatty’s ambi- 
tion is thrilling, but eventually the humor 
strains to keep the plot steamrolling along. 
One reason is that despite finding fresh 
angles to satirize, Beatty dulls them by 
resorting to familiar scripts, such as an O.J. 
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Simpson joke that is inevitable rather than 
fortuitous. Still, this flaw only points to 
the ways in which racist tropes and habits 
of thought are so deeply embedded in the 
culture, like a lawn jockey grinning in a 
pristine driveway, that we often glide by 
them without even noticing. 

The Sellout owes a good deal of its brio 
to withering, painfully acute jibes at black 
middle-class sensibilities, foibles, and fan- 
tasies, in a manner that recalls Philip Roth’s 
no-holds-barred take on Jewish Weequahic 
in Portnoy’s Complaint. Beatty has plowed 
some of this material before, notably in 
his 1996 debut The White Boy Shujfle, a 
bildungsroman whose protagonist, Gun- 
nar Kaufman, also played on the trope of 


an out-of-step blackness (or lack thereof). 
Gunnar seemed to materialize from a kind of 
late-’90s alternative funk and is kin to Aaron 
McGruder’s Boondocks hero Huey Freeman. 

One of Beatty’s sharpest caricatures in 
The Sellout is the “Dum Dum Donut In- 
tellectuals,” a collection of “star-struck, 
middle-class black out-of-towners and aca- 
demics” who reunite in a doughnut shop, 
the last safe space in Dickens. Their leader, 
Foy Cheshire, the villain of the novel and 
the foil to its seemingly retrogressive nar- 
rator, is nearly as obsessed with the politics 
of respectability as with his own wealth 
and self-aggrandizement. He has created 
a “politically respectful edition of Huckle- 
berry Finn,” forces the Dum Dums to use 


his “EmpowerPoint, a slide presentation 
‘African-American software’ package” with 
font names like “Timbuktu, Harlem Re- 
naissance, and Pittsburgh Courier,” and 
is rumored to be mobilizing his immense 
wealth to buy the rights to the Hal Roach 
series Our Gang in an attempt to hide its 
most racist episodes. It’s Cheshire who 
coins the narrator’s nickname. But Beatty 
is just as unsparing of the truly powerful. 
That would include certain well-known 
“Negro diplomats” who are made to do 
Crip Walks, and Washington, DC, a city 
that has “absolutely no skyline, save for the 
Washington Monument touching the night 
sky like a giant middle finger to the world.” 

Yet even as it shreds through the senti- 
mental, The Sellout is more mature and af- 
fecting than Beatty’s previous novels. 
In its last pages, it becomes something 
more than the sum of its searing sa- 
tirical indictments of contemporary 
mores, racial and otherwise. Ducking 
and weaving under the pummel of 
Don Rickies punch lines, one dis- 
covers, among other things, a loving 
portrait of a father and son, and their 
reconciliation of sorts; a love letter 
to the city of Los Angeles; indelible 
portraits of the Supreme Court jus- 
tices; purple-hazed Pynchonesque 
set pieces, including something of an 
ode to the Pacific Coast Highway; 
notes toward a semi-serious theory 
of “unmitigated blackness,” matched 
with a profound criticism of same; 
and finally, a resounding refusal of all 
self-satisfied definitions and patented 
claims on the concept of race and 
proper racial belonging. 

One scrap of wisdom bequeathed 
to Sellout by his father is a favorite 
saying: “People eat the shit you shovel 
them.” It could be the leitmotif, the 
motto hanging proudly over this novel, 
like Dante’s inscription over the gates of 
hell. America is full of it. Doesn’t it deserve 
this savage satire? And who better than the 
novelist — unbeholden to anyone’s pieties, 
liberated from all accountability — to deliver 
that blast of unrepentant, ungrateful, and 
irreverent free speech? A good laugh won’t 
solve racial injustice in America. It may also 
offend others and enrage even more. It may 
not even be fair. But as The Sellout shows, 
there’s something in good satire that always 
delivers the stab of reahty; and in the hands 
of this talented novelist, a dismal patch of 
West Los Angeles proves to be as fertile 
a ground for great fiction as any corner of 
the universe. ■ 



Paul Beatty. 
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Piizzle No. 3370 

JOSHUA KOSMAN AND HENRI PICCIOTTO 



1 Prepare cured eel’s head to lose weight (6) 

4 Give a hearing to a scrappy Native American (6) 

10 Doc [that’s what it says here] is involved in any hip 
replacement (9) 

1 1 Lead soprano role in a Puccini opera about an ape (5) 

12 Rumba dancing in Myanmar (5) 

13 Bend down if I’d sounded dopey (9) 

14 Happy drummer loses head, takes an excessive amount of 
drugs, and trips out when eating pie filling (2,4,7) 

18 Grumpy, brusque, and embarrassed about Arizona city (5-8) 

24 Alien I find deft and bashful (9) 

25 Small dog with one large student (5) 

27 Excuse tabloid bait, ignoring the odds (5) 

28 Consequently, a set of letters associated with 6 days of 
penitence makes you sleepy (9) 

29 Appreciate joke, when Jack leaves a summary (6) 

30 Yes, Zen paradoxically... wait! This word was supposed to 
be in a clue, not in the diagram! (6) 


DOWN 

1 Name exotic club outside capital of Italian nation (8) 

2 10 eating bread, perhaps with less butter (5) 

3 City’s stylish past (7) 

5 Ancient city’s ceremonial display at the inauguration of 
Edward the Second (7) 

6 Carom wildly, captivating young female official (9) 

7 Company in desperate need to make something hard to 
read (6) 

8 Gets up to embrace beginning of natural hair treatments 

( 6 ) 

9 Certain cubist has nightmares (6) 

15 It’s not likely the female principle, separating thousands, is 
turning to vapor (9) 

16 and 26 Rose accepts Biden’s ascent as a personal irritant (3,5) 

17 I really make an effort to limit Western city’s fetishism (8) 

19 “Ring is ring” is wrong, for starters (7) 

20 That group’s clothing is an alternative to 17 (6) 

21 Bury Benjamin and Thomas, with the former’s head at the 
latter’s foot (6) 

22 Common accompaniment for film erotica enthralling 
crooked cop (7) 

23 You may have to have it when buying alcohol or mixing acid 
on road (2,4) 

26 See 16 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3369 


ACROSS 1 SCA(FFO)LD (o#rev.) 

5 pun lOVI + R+GO 11 anag. 

12 B(AP + TIZ)ED {zit, Pa rev.) 

13 SUED + E 15 PAR(0 + L)ED 
18 AL + READ + Y 19 RUM[p] 

20 CHIM[p] + ERA 22 POP(U) 

EAR 24CA+STS 25 HAR(BORE)D 
29 D(ROME + DA)RY 30 ATOLL 

3 1 TA(M)ING anag.) 32 anag. 

DOWN 1 S + AVE 2 A(0)RT + A 
3 E(RON)TAL {flat anag.) 4 LAP + A2 

6 anag. 7 anag. 8 L(UMBER + Y)ARD 
9 anag. 14 SPAC + EGA + DET (rev.) 
16 [b]RAINSTORM 17 anag. 21 E + 
AS + TERN 23 “pro-pain” 26 rev. hid- 
den 27 EPOC (rev.) + H 28 F + LIP 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


You deserve a factual look at . . 

Who Owns the «*West Bank**? 

f he ancient lands of Judea and Samaria, east of Jerusalem, 
have been part of the Jewish homeland for 1,000 years, 
today Arabs demand all of it. 

Judea and Samaria, the land where Jewish ancestors Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Rachel, David and Solomon created Biblical history, was 
renamed the “West Bank” during Jordan’s brief, illegal 19-year occupation. Today, some 380,000 Jews own land and live in the 
territory, yet their rights are denied by Palestinian Arabs. 


What are the facts? 

Following the collapse of the Ottoman Empire after World War 
I, the Allied Powers, which were the only parties with the right or 
power to resolve ownership of vast tracts of the Middle East, 
allotted to the Jewish people the land west of the Jordan River, 
including Judea and Samaria. This resolution, made at the San 
Remo Conference, was effected through the Mandate for Palestine, 
which was adopted by the League of Nations in 1922 and assumed 
by the United Nations in 1948. This document, based on “the 
historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine,” 
secured “the establishment of the 
Jewish national home.” Nothing 
since 1922 has changed the legal 
status of those internationally 
binding documents. 

Much of the land allocated to the Jews, including most of Judea 
and Samaria, was taken from them by Egypt, Iraq, Jordan and Syria 
following Israel’s War of Independence in 1948, when the Jewish 
state was attacked by those Arab nations — the latter three of which 
were also established by the Mandate for Palestine. Jordan illegally 
seized the “West Bank” and east Jerusalem, and expelled all Jews 
from these Biblical homelands. 

In fact, the territories of Judea and Samaria have never been 
part of any nation except the Jewish state. In 1967, when it was 
again attacked by Arab armies, Israel defeated the invaders and 
recovered the occupied “West Bank” from Jordan. It should be 
noted that during Jordan’s occupation of the “West Bank,” no Arab 
Palestinian movement emerged in favor of independence. Indeed, 
it wasn’t until Israel reclaimed the land and Jews returned to their 
ancestral home that claims of Jewish “occupation” were raised. 

Today, most land in present-day Judea and Samaria is not 
privately owned, but rather is unsurveyed — without proven 
ownership. Israel claims about 30% of the public land in the 
territory. However, the Supreme Court of Israel has ruled that 
unsurveyed land in Judea and Samaria can be acquired by Arabs 
who cultivate it consistently. Arabs, through deed and cultivation 
rights, own about 95% of private land in the territory. Jews, 


“Israel has an irrefutable legal claim 
to these territories backed by the 
93-year-old Mandate for Palestine.” 


however, are not granted similar rights, so Jewish farming on 
unsurveyed land does not entitle Jews to private ownership. 
Nonetheless, Jews own about 5% of all private land in Judea and 
Samaria. 

Israel offers land for peace. Israel has a clear, millennia-old 
historical claim to Judea and Samaria, and it reacquired the 
territories defending itself against an aggressive war. In addition, 
Israel has an irrefutable legal claim to these territories backed by 
the 95-year-old San Remo Resolution. Nonetheless, recognizing 

that its claims are disputed by 
Arab neighbors, the Jewish state 
has shown uncommon 
willingness to share the land. 

Starting in 1967, following the 
Six-Day War, Israel has offered 
to give up almost all the land it 
controls in the “West Bank” — plus a Palestinian capital in the 
eastern part of Jerusalem — in exchange for peace. Unfortunately, 
despite numerous such land-for-peace overtures by Israel, 
including two most recently in 2000 and 2008, the Arabs have 
consistently rejected them. 

Not only do the Arabs reject any Jewish claims to land in Judea 
and Samaria, they have also insisted during peace negotiations that 
the territory be made judenrein — free of Jews. Worse, many 
Palestinian Arabs, such as the terror group Hamas, maintain that 
the entire land of Palestine — from the Jordan River to the 
Mediterranean Sea, including all of Israel and the “West Bank” — 
belongs only to Arabs. Today, official Palestinian maps do not 
depict the state of Israel. 

How will the dispute over Judea and Samaria be resolved? Over 
Israel’s 67 years, it has become a world-class cultural, economic 
and military power. Its standard of living is among the highest in 
the Middle East. Clearly the Jewish state is here to stay. Yet despite 
its strength, Israel has shown willingness to negotiate and 
exchange land for peace. Sadly, this willingness has not been 
matched by Palestinian leadership. Until such negotiations are 
consummated, the “West Bank” will remain in dispute — a no-man’s 
land in which claims of ownership remain cloudy and contested. 


While Israel has clear rights to ownership of Judea and Samaria — also known as the “West Bank” — it has taken a practical position, 
offering to trade those rights and that land for peace with its Arab neighbors. As of yet, however, tragically, no Palestinian leader has 
been willing to compromise his people’s unrealistic expectation that all of Palestine — from the river to the sea — belongs only to Arabs. 
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What does 42 % mean to you? 


The figure “forty-two percent” has loomed large in recent headlines. That figure 
represents two alarming data points; the percentage of honeybees in managed 
U.S. colonies that mysteriously died in the past year, the highest rate in nine 
years, and the percentage of U.S. workers that make less than $15 an hour, 
according to a new study published by the National Employment Law Project (NELP), 



Forty-two percent signifies the proximity of a tipping point. Although seemingly disconnected, the accidental 
coincidence of these trends provides an opportunity to step back and broaden our perspective. Both honeybees 
and the middle-class play indispensable roles in our society. Colony Collapse Disorder (CCD), the mysterious 
disappearance of honeybees in recent years, represents a threat to the very foundation of our food systems. 
Approximately one in every three mouthfuls in our diet benefits from honeybee pollination, which adds more 
than $15 billion to the value of our crops each year. The NELP figure represents the disappearance of the 
American middle class, once the envy of the world and the foundation of our economic growth and stability. 


When capitalists perform their act without a safety net, we all bear the risk. That was what happened in 1 929 
and in 2008. In the aftermath of the most recent financial crisis. Judge Richard Posner, a leading proponent of the 
integration of free-market economic thinking and law, wrote; “We are learning... that we need a more active and 
intelligent government to keep our model of a capitalist economy from running off the rails.” Or, perhaps we 
need to re-learn the lessons of the Great Depression. The minimum wage is one of those intelligent government 
guardrails that the Roosevelt Administration put in place to get our economy back on track. If we accept the 
need for a minimum wage, then we must accept the need to periodically increase that wage to keep pace with 
the cost of living. If the minimum wage is a poverty wage, then it is not serving its function. 

Forty-two percent means that our capitalist economy is in danger of running off the rails. Economic growth 
has reduced foraging areas for bees. A handful of large publicly traded companies have come to dominate our 
food systems, aggressively promoting the widespread use of systemic pesticides, a key culprit in colony collapse 
disorder. 

Investors with their eye on the bottom line question what all of this will cost, burying their heads in their 
portfolios, focused on how a ban on pesticides or a rise in labor costs might affect stock prices. They ignore the 
larger costs - the damage to the underlying systems that sustain our economy and our lives. 

It takes forward-looking corporate management teams to see beyond short-term costs and understand the 
broader trends. According to Costco’s CEO,“lnstead of minimizing wages, we know it’s a lot more profitable 
in the long term to minimize employee turnover and maximize employee productivity, commitment and loyalty. 
We support efforts to increase the federal minimum wage.” Lowe’s, after 
engagement by Friends of the Earth and socially responsible investors led 

by Domini, announced it will phase-out the class of pesticide linked to 4 n 1 ^ 

pollinator declines. BSUI 


Another way is possible. Consider another perspective with the 

Domini Social Equity Fund. 


SOCIAL INVESTMENTS'^ 

Investing for Good^^ 


www.DominiFunds.com 


1 - 800 - 762-6814 



Before investing, consider the Fund’s investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses. Contact us for a prospectus containing 
this information. Read it carefuliy. As of 3/31/15, the companies named above represented the following percentages of the Fund’s 
portfolio: Costco (<0.01 %), Lowe’s (<0.01 %). The Domini Social Equity Fund is not insured and is subject to market risks such as sector 
concentration and style risk. You may lose money. DSIL Investment Services LLC, Distributor. 5/15 


